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Penicillin for oral administration 
No potency loss in gastric acid 
Stable at room temperature 


High blood levels 


Oro Capsules 


Phenoxymethyl Penicillin 


Now, secure penicillin blood levels via the oral 
route as high as those achieved by injection. 
Oro V Capsules are especially valuable for adminis- 
tration to outpatients and to assure adequate follow-up 
treatment for your canine or feline patients after release 
from hospital care. Excellent also for needle-shy animals 
and for routine antibiotic therapy. Available in bottles 
of fifty 125 mg. (200,000 unit) capsules. 
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Control leptospirosis in cattle and swine with 
Norden Leptospira Pomona Bacterin. Vac- 
cination against “‘lepto’’ is particularly recom- 
mended on farms near infected premises and 
on farms with a high turnover of stock, before 
shipping animals to fairs, when feeder stock 
is exposed to swine, and in infected herds to 
control spread of the disease. Once an out- 
break is under control, all animals should be 
revaccinated annually until no new cases 
occur for a yeor. 


NEW 


LEPTOSPIRA 
POMONA 


BACTERIN 


Gain these advantages 
in leptospirosis immunization 


1. Stimulates resistance to L. pomona within 
7 days. 


2. High level of immunity lasts 12-14 months 
in cattle. 


3. Sharply reduces abortion rate, prevents 
spread in infected herds. 


4. May be administered with other biologi- 
cals, such cs hog cholera vaccine in swine. 


5. Does not cause vaccination reactions. 


Supplied In: LEP—50 cc (10 dose) 
LES—250 cc 
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Correspondence 


April 4, 1957 


Dear Dr. Aitken: 

Your editorials in the JOURNAL are read with 
interest, and the instructions offered from time to 
time are followed to the best of our ability. 

We agree with most of what you have to say in 
the April 1, 1957, issue, page 315, except that we 
thought elephants were quadrupeds and that they 
had breasts in the same region that they are found 
in human beings. 

However, we were more startled a few years ago 
to iearn from some drawings of Dr. Netter that 
some human beings have a multiplicity of mam- 
mary glands that followed a pattern of some quad- 
rupeds. 

Not having any zoo here in Goshen, I can’t 
check on the elephant breast; and not being an 
M.D., I'll have to take Dr. Netter’s description and 
pictures of human breast multiplicity. 

Cordially yours, 
C. Guy Stephenson, 
Goshen, N. Y. 

{We were reniinded of this interesting letter 
after a trip to a zoo, so obtained permission to use 
it. Yes, the mammary glands of the elephant are 
in the pectoral region, but our question was 
“Where is the breast region in a quadruped?” 
Surely some members of the profession remember 
the draft horse and, if so, the “breast collar.” 
There are many definitions for breast but we like 
Webster's definition, “the front or forward part” 
even in a quadruped.—ED.} 
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way wad 


“This continues to be an impor- 
tant problem to the veterinarian 
in dairy cattle practice. Some 
years ago, it appeared to be pri- 
marily a disturbance of such a 
nature that the body was un- 
able to metabolize the fats— 
more carbohydrate was needed, 
more ready energy. Many cases 
responded to glucose intrave- 
nously, supported by the feed- 
ing of cane molasses or corn 
syrup. Others responded when 
chloral hydrate was adminis- 
tered. its effects being to lib- 
erate the glycogen stored in the 
liver. 

“There were, however, cases 
which did not respond to treat- 
ment of this nature, but did im- 
prove markedly when anterior 


“There appears te be general 
acceememt among those who 
have studi@d the disease 
mary ketosis) that prompt stim- 
elation of glycogencsis or 
glucose therapy constitutes the 
most eflective treatunent, ...The 
satisfactery responseof high 


percentage of cows treated with 


Fox prompt, efficient and economics! treatment of bovine ketosis 


1945 


pituitary extract was injected. 
This still did not produce the 
desired result in all cases, and 
massive doses of vitamin A were 
administered. Results were 
spectacularly good in some 
cases, but dismally poor in 
others. When treatment can be 
accompanied by a change to 
remarkable re- 
, but 


still occur in 


new pasture, 
coveries may be seen 
obstinate cases 
animals that are pasturing on 
lush green legumes. 


“So the search for the underly- 
ing cause, and for a means of 
preventing or correcting the 
condition, still goes on.” 

Report of the Committee on Diseases of 


Dairy Cattle, R. C. Klusseadorf, Chairman. 
J.A.V.M.A. 107 3355 (Nov.) 1945 
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Legislative Action..-Compulsory poultry inspection bill S-1747 (see 
JOURNAL, Aug. 15, 1957, adv. p. 6), with amendments, agreed to by Senate- 
House conferees, passed the House Aug. 16, 1957, and was cleared for signa- 
ture of the President when passed by the Senate, Aug. 19, 1957. The President 
signed the poultry bill on Aug. 28, 1957; it is P.L. 85-172. No person shall be 
subject to the provisions of the Act prior to Jan. 1, 1959, except under certain 
conditions. 

The U.S.D.A. appropriations, for fiscal 1958, P. L. 85-118, includes $57,794,- 
890 for all research in ARS: plant, animal disease, and pest control, $26,082,- 
000; meat inspection, $16,826,000. 

Supplemental Appropriation Bill, for fiscal 1958, H.R. 9131, cleared for the 
President, Aug. 22, 1957. It included $4,000,000 for ARS to begin the eradica- 
tion of the fire ant and the screwworm (fire ant, $2,400,000, and screwworm, 
$1,600,000), as well as $1,300,000 for Agricultural Marketing Service (poultry 
inspection). 


Tax Deferment.—Chairman Jere Cooper (D., Tenn.), of House Ways and 
Means Committee, has announced general taxation hearings to start Jan. 7, 
1958. The Jenkins-Keogh plan for the self-employed, H.R. 9 and 10, (see JOUR- 
NAL, Feb. 15, 1957, adv. p. 16), will be among the subjects scheduled. The 
AVMA supports the legislation proposed in the Jenkins-Keogh bills. 


New Bills Introduced.—More changes in the social security law are pro- 
posed. H.R. 8774 (Rep. Perkins, D., Ky.) would increase earnings subject to tax 
from $4,200 to $6,000, increase benefits payable under O.A.S.1., reduce retire- 
ment age to 60, and liberalize provisions relating to disability benefits. 

H.R. 8883 (Rep. Kean, R., N.J.) contained the following proposals: (1) in- 
crease the maximum earnings subject to tax from $4,200 to $4,800; (2) pay 
benefits to dependents of those receiving disability payments; (3) authorize 
payments from the trust fund toward rehabilitation of those now receiving 
disability payments; (4) increase ultiniate benefits for those who continue to 
work after age 65 by a 1 per cent a year delayed retirement benefit; (5) in- 
crease maximum family benefits for widows and dependent children from 
$200 to $296.25 a month; (6) increase widows’ benefits from 75 per cent to 80 
per cent of the worker's primary insurance amount. Another major point calls 
for compulsory coverage of physicians. 

H.R. 2903 (Rep. Dellay, R., N.J.) would provide benefits for dependents 
of disabled workers, authorize payment for rehabilitation services of disabled 
workers from the disability trust fund, and increase benefits to workers who 
delay retirement. 

H.R. 9234 (Rep. Fogarty, D., R.I.) would reduce from 65 to 60 the age at 
which old-age and other monthly insurance benefits become payable. 
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Miscellaneous.—Seven ARS veterinarians, four from the Meat Inspection 
Division and three from the Animal Disease Eradication Division, have been 
enrolled in a training course, under the auspices of A.E.C. and the Civil De- 
fense Administration, relating to the over-all problem of environmental radia- 
tion. The course includes participation in field tests, the laboratory phases of 
planned tests, and evaluation of the results. After the initial tests, each of the 
veterinarians participating will spend a period of time, on a rotational basis, 
at U.C.L.A. on the A.E.C. project. 
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FOR A HIGH MEASURE OF 
PROTECTION AGAINST 
SWINE ERYSIPELAS LOSSES 


Affiliated Brand 


® ANTI-SWINE ERYSIPELAS SERUM 
@ A specific for the acute disease. 
@ A curative agent in erysipelas sick herds. 
Affiliated Brand 
@ ERYSIPELOTHRIX RHUSIOPATHIAE VACCINE 


Used with Affiliated Brand Anti-Swine Erysipelas Serum 
establishes active immunity (usually to market-age) 
against erysipelas; controls acute outbreaks of disease 
on swine erysipelas infected farms. 


Affiliated 


AFFILIATED LABORATORIES CORPORATION 
The National Laboratories Corp. Grain Belt Supply Co. 
The Gregory Laboratory, Inc. Corn Belt Laboratories, Inc. 


Affilicted Brand Erysipeles 
Serum end Vaccine must 
exacting tests —te insure sterit- 
ity, potency, purity end sefety 
for the Serum; purity end virv- 
tence fer the Vaccine... The 
releesed serum and 
eqvels ef surpesses 5. 
Government requirements. 
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ONLY 
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The dynamic ; ™ role of phosphorus in 


livestock nutrition 


Hard-working DYWAFOS 
dicalcium phosphate puts the 


“live!” in livestock 


Today's farm livestock and This increased demand leaves 
poultry are bred to reach no room for “low-efficiency 
market faster, produce more phosphates.” Exacting feed- 
meat, milk and eggs ... and __ ing trials at leading universi- 
do it more efficiently. ties prove dicalcium phos- 
This stepped-up perform- phates — such as Internation- 
ance makes the supply of al’s Dynamic DYNAFOS — 
phosphorus in the daily ra-_ far out-perform unprocessed, 
tions more important than raw phosphates. Dicalcium 
ever. For example: phosphates consistently rate 
e Today’s dairy cow must 100% available . . . provide 
convert nearly 24% more complete phosphorus nutri- 
WRITE FOR THIS FREE phosphorus into milk than _ tion for farm animals. 
PHOSPHORUS BOOKLET an average cow in 1932. Chemically processed and 
learn about feed phos- Today's pig requires 47% purified dicalcium phosphates 
phorus sources in this more phosphorus than in are safe and economical. An- 
FREE booklet which gives 1930. other reason they are the 
many useful facts about Modern broilers need 79% modern, sure way to meet 
phosphorus. Write Tech- more phosphorus than in’ today’s needs for a harder- 
nical Service Department 1932. working feed phosphorus. 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS ‘ & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
PHOSPHATE CHEMICALS DIVISION ,... “M2”... 20 N. WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6, ILL 
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any a New Yorker shook his 
M head, and not a few snick- 
ered, when they saw the “hole” in 
Peter Cooper’s new building. 

But to the benign gentleman 
with the ruff of graying whiskers 
it was all so simple: Some day 
someone would perfect the pas- 
senger elevator. 

The mere fact that there wasn’t 
one in 1853 would mean little to a 
man who, with his own hands, had built and 
driven the first American locomotive. Whose 
money, and faith, were to help see the Atlantic 
Cable through all its disasters to final success. 
And who would “scheme out” a Panama Canal 
plan fourteen years before DeLesseps. 


But Peter Cooper's belief in the future ran 
in a vein far deeper than simply the material. 
For his “building with a hole” was Cooper 
Union, the first privately-endowed tuition-free 
college in America. A place where young men 
and women of any race, faith, or political opin- 
ion could enjoy the education which he, himself, 
had been denied. Peter Cooper’s dearest dream 


building 


—which has continued to grow 
dynamically for nearly a century 
and today enriches America with 
thousands of creative thinkers, 
artists, and engineers. 


There is plenty of Peter Cooper's 
confidence and foresight alive 
among Americans today. It is be- 
hind the wisdom with which more 
than 40,000,000 of us are making 
one of the soundest investments of 
our lives—in United States Savings Bonds. 
Through our banks and the Payroll Savings 
Plan where we work, we own and hold more 
than $41,000,000,000 worth of Series E and 
H Bonds. With our rate of interest—and the 
safety of our principal—guaranteed by the 
greatest nation on earth. a welcome to 
share in this security. Why not begin today? 
Now Savings Bonds are better than ever! Every 
Series E Bond purchased since February], 1957, 
pee 34% interest when held to maturity. It earns 

igher interest in the early years than ever before, 
and matures in only 8 years and 11 months. 
Hold your old E Bonds, too. They earn more as 
they get older. 


SAFE AS AMERICA...U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication in cooperation with the 
Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of Amerias. 
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more effective against 
most mastitis-causing organisms... 


because of the potency of the 


formula contained in every 28-cc. 


disposable syringe of new 


SULVETIL-ES 


ERYTHROCIN®. .. 200 mg., Streptomycin ... 200 mg., Sulfanilamide ...10 Gm. (154 grs.) 


And this effective anti-mastitis agent is 
contained in a completely new, non-irritat- 
ing, fluid base, designed to carry SULVETIL- 
ES quickly to the most remote infection sites. 
The brand new SULVETIL-ES syringe 
is a single-dose, plastic-type, convenient and 
disposable after easy administration. 


Have you tried new SULVETIL-ES yet in 
your mastitis and metritis (uterine infection) 
patients? Order from Veterinary Division, 
Abbott Laboratories, North Chicago, 


Illinois, your Abbott repre- d 


sentative or your distributor. 


*SuLveTIL-ES—ERYTHROCIN—Streptomycin Mineral Oil Suspension with Sulfanilamide, Abbott. 


Erythromycin, Abbott. 
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unique, new Triocil Solution 
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combats skin infections 


high tissue affinity makes the difference 


Triocil Solution now provides you with the broad-spectrum, anti- 


bacterial, antifungal advantages of Triocil Ointment. . . ina new form. 
Triocil Solution is a long-acting, anti-infective preparation in a clear, 
nonirritating, shampoo-like detergent base. 


. Triocil Solution, containing hexetidine with its marked affinity for 
tissue, promotes prolonged residual therapy — remains on skin de- 
spite licking and scratching. Triocil Solution may be applied over the 
entire body, a simple way to treat scattered lesions. Furthermore, 


Triocil Solution is an unusually effective shampoo that cleanses and 
beautifies the animal's coat. 


Triocil Solution combats such disorders as eczema, fungus infection, 


nonspecific dermatitis, ringworm, seborrheic dermatitis. In fact, use 
Triocil Solution for all skin disorders where infection is a factor. 


¢ active against wide range of bacteria and fungi involved in 
skin conditions 


contains no irritating or toxic metallic compounds, needs no 
special handling 


e makes coat silky, lustrous, leaves no dulling residue 


easy-to-use clear liquid, nothing settles out 


ADMINISTRATION: Apply Triocil Solution to either the dry or moistened 


coat, rub in well. Leave on from a few minutes to several hours, depend- 


ing on severity of condition. To remove, apply water and massage to pro- 
duce lather; rinse. Repeat as indicated. 


SUPPLIED: 6-0z. bottles for dispensing, and |-gal. containers for hos- 
pital and clinical use. 


Available only through ethical veterinary distributors 


Triocil Solution 


BRAND OF HEXETIDINE TRADEMARK 
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Subtilin 


- Chloramphenicol Oxytetracycline 


Yeasts 


in a class by itself 


TRIOCIL, with its wide range of therapeutic 
effectiveness, is now the treatment of choice 
for specific and nonspecific skin conditions, 
dermatoses, otitis externa, balanitis, cuts, 
wounds, and anal gland infections. In fact, 
TRIOCI is indicated for almost any external 


surface disorder where infection is a factor. 


TriociL OINTMENT 0.5% is available, to 
veterinarians only, in 20 and 50 Gm. ap- 
plicator tubes, singly and in dozens. 


#TRADEMARK, BRAND OF HEXETIOINE. 
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WARNER-CHILCOTT 


MORRIS PLAINS, N. J. 


i for the control of topical infections 
rganisms Organisms 
Streptomycin» Neomycin 
+ Erythromycin 
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Designed Especially For YOUR Needs! 


The positive answer to your disposal prob- 
lems . . . without smoke, odor or fly ash. 


MODEL 75 
Also available in 35, 
125 and 200 Ibs. per 
hour capacities. 


@ 4 Chamber construction 


NOTE ‘ 
Fast acting, air @ Low operating cost 


cooled controls @ Low maintenance cost 


@ Equipped with fast acting, air cooled 
controls integrally mounted on the 
unit for complete protection. 

@ Operates under positive pressure. 


will coll.) 


' the SILENT GLOW oil Burner Corp. 


| 868 WINDSOR STREET, HARTFORD 1, COREL 


NAME 


ZONE STATE 
Please send me data on your new Destructor 
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ACT FAST with FAST-ACTING THERAPY 
| EMERGENCIES| 


e overwhelming infections, for immediate support in conjunction with antibacterial 
therapy. 

e shock which is unresponsive to standard antishock therapy. 

e acute allergic reactions, where the life of the animal may be at stake. 


| EMERGENCY THERAPY | 


INTRAVENOUSLY/ INTRAMUSCULARLY 


| EMERGENCY CONVENIENCE| 


The MIX-O-VIAL* provides 100 mg. of Solu-Delta-Cortef in the same vial with 1.8 cc. 
of sterile Water for Injection. 


Press plunger-cap to force Shake to dissolve; sterilize rub- Withdraw clear fresh solution 


sterile water into lower com- ber cap with suitable germicide into 2 cc. syringe 
partment 
*TRADEMARK 


‘Upjohn Veterinary Medical Department / The Upjohn Company / Kalamazoo, Michigan 
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The MOST EFFICIENT animal 
cage available today! 


A typical “built in” installation 


il! 


four years and over 5,000 cages later the ORIGINAL 
glass-plastic cage has PROVEN its superiority 


Molded seamless construction from materials 
and by production methods developed espe- 
cially for animal cages. 

@ Rounded corners for ease of cleaning. 


@ Highly stain and scratch resistant—chip 
proof. 

@ Warm to the touch—better for your pa- 
tients. 

@ Built in floor design—your choice of back- 
ward slope, forward slope, or flat. 


@ Sanitary Aluminum Trim moulding fur- 
nished with each installation—eliminates 
possibility of liquids gaining access to 
supporting framework. 


Life-Time Aluminum door with positive one 

side opening hardware. Hardware to dim 

door to be opened from either side at slight 

additional cost . . . Catch portion of door 

hardware mounted on all cages at factory .. 

— practically all door installation 
or 


Write dept. C-3 for literature and prices. 
Guaranteed by 
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MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Vashon, Washington 


MANUFACTURERS OF KIRSCHNER FRACTURE EQUIPMENT 
GLASS-PLASTIC CAGES LIFETIME CAGE DOORS 


44,04 
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Your clients save up to 


STEER FINISHING IMPLANTS 


THE CARTRIDGE AT THE 
LEFT contains six pellets 
of Synovex—a total of 1 
gm. of Progesterone plus 20 mg. of 
Estradiol Benzoate. These two natur- 
ally occurring hormones are available 
in no other growth stimulation product. 


Implanted between the skin and 
cartilage of a steer’s ear, Synovex 
stimulates higher weight gains at 
lower cost per pound of gain. Feed con- 
version is improved as much as 20% 
over controls. Tests prove that Syno- 
vex has increased rate-of-gain up to 
50% over Stilbestrol with no down- 
grading of carcass quality. 


SYNOVEX ACCELERATES ENZYME ACTIVITY IN 
EVERY CELL. Minutes after implant is made, 
Synovex begins its journey into the bloodstream. 
Subtle changes take place in the chemistry of 
the cell. Enzyme activity quickens—appetite 
soon increases. Feed is utilized more efficiently, 
Nick through skin of ear with and improved rate-of-gain is measurable after 


insert plastic cartridge contain special scalpel. insert tip of im | I * 1; 
ing six pellets of Synovex into planter, press plunger to eject only thirty days. 


the chamber of the implanter all six pellets of Synovex 
NO DOWNGRADING OF CARCASS QUALITY. 


Synovex contains no hormones which induce 


the development of undesirable carcass charac- 
teristics. Synovex-implanted steers dress out 
fully as well as non-implanted. Cooler shrink is 
normal—steaks are equally as tender—flesh 
well-marbled with slightly higher proportion of 
lean and less separable fat*. 


Synovex has been cooperatively developed by E. R. Squibb and Sons and Syntex. 
SYNOVEX is a registered Squibb trademark 


*R. J. Deans, W. J. Van Arsdell, E. P. Reineke and L. J. Bratzler (Michigan 
Agricultural Experiment Station): The Effect of Progesterone-Estradio! Implants Q U A I | T y 


and Stilbestro! Feeding on Feed Lot Performance and Carcass Characteristics o 
Steers. Journ. Animal Sci. 15: 1020, 1966. 
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PER LB. GAIN 


“SQUIBB 


SYNOVEX IMPLANTS MAKE FEED STORAGE Lbs. of feed per Ib. of gain 
EASIER. Selected animals can be treated without 
the need for separate feeding programs or special 


feed storage facilities. There is no danger of 
breeding stock accidentally receiving hormones 
in their feed. Because Synovex continues to be 
absorbed at a pre-calculated rate for the entire 
finishing period, implanted steers receive a con- 


trolled hormone dosage every day—a degree of 
control not possible when hormones are mixed 


with feed. 
SYNOVEX IS RECOMMENDED FOR STEERS 


WEIGHING FROM 400 TO 1,000 LBS. 
ONE IMPLANT LASTS A FULL 150 DAYS. 


SQUIBB, Veterinary Department, 
745 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Gain per head per day 


TEST «1 


New Tests Prove 
Superiority Of Synovex TEST «2 


The two charts at the right prove that TEST =3 
Synovex stimulates higher profits as well 
as higher weight gains. Note dramatic 
improvement in feed conversion and rate- TEST «4 
of-gain when Synovex is used with a 
good ration. These figures prove again 
that Synovex is today’s outstanding prod- 
uct for more profitable feed lot operation. 


TEST *5 


TEST *6 


SYNOVEX IS AVAILABLE FROM YOUR SQUIBB BRANCH 
OR YOUR WHOLESALER IN 10-IMPLANT AND 100-IMPLANT 
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Made by men who know meat to assure 


balanced nutrition dogs love 


PARD— 


all a dog needs or wants 


Canned Pard is the result of years of 
research in Swift’s laboratories and 
kennels. It has that Good Beef Taste 
dogs love. Thoroughly tested, canned 
Pard contains juicy beef variety 
meats, ground beef bone and just the 
right amount of beef fat. Fortified 
with extra vitamins and minerals, too. 
You can switch — with safety — to 
canned Pard. It’s meaty, nutritiousand 
a great “mixer.” All top quality at a 
reasonable price. Compare the. label. 
Order from your Swift Salesman today. 
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PARD DEPARTMENT 
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PARD MEAL— 


meatiest you can feed 


Pard Meal contains more protein de- 
rived from meat than any other lead- 
ing type of dog meal. For example, 
248% more meat fibers (protein) than 
the average of 5 other well-known 
brands. In fact, Pard Meal is so richly 
concentrated that you can feed up to 
25% less compared with other leading 
dry dog foods. Test Pard Meal your- 


self. Feed it dry, moist or mixed with : 


canned Pard. Available as Homoge- 
nized Pard Meal or in conventional 
flaked type meal. ..in 25-or50-lb. bags. 


U. S. YARDS * CHICAGO, ILL. 


YEAR 


7o Sewe Your Fhofasion Beller 
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NON-CORROSIVE .. . actually brightens stainless steel. 
EFFECTIVE IN ALL WATER... fast even in hard water. 
COMPLETELY SOLUBLE ... makes clear solutions! 
CONTROLS MILKSTONE ... prevents milkstone build-up! 
ECONOMICAL .. . only 1 ounce to 1 gallon of water. 


CONVENIENT .. . new PENNSAN container 
is just the right size for handling. 


PENNSAN IS A TRADE-MARK OF PENNSALT CHEMICALS CORP. 


After nine years of research, development and field testing 
and with the full cooperation of leading universities, bulk 
tank manufacturers, and dairy farmers, Pennsalt takes 
pride in announcing PENNSAN ...a bulk tank sanitizer 
based upon an entirely new principle. PENNSAN is avaii- 
able in % gallon bottles, 2 to a carton; 4 cartons to a case. 
For additional information write Dept. 405. 


Pennsalt 
Chemicals 


PENNSAN is also an excellent cleaner in addi- Pennsalt Chemicals Corporation 
tion to its outstanding sanitizing characteristics. 3 Penn Center, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
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TELLING AMERIGA ABOUT THE VETERINARY PROFESSION 


wspapers Carry the 


ASSOCIATED VETERINARY LABORATORIES, INC. 
Sp of American Foundation for Animal Health 


The Southwestern Serum Co. The Gregory Laboratory, Inc. 
Allied Laboratories, Inc. Jensen-Salsbery Laboratories, Inc. 
Armour Veterinary Laboratories Liberty Laboratories 

Blue Cross Serum Co. The National Laboratories Corp. 
Corn Belt Laboratories, Inc. Norden Laboratories 

Corn States Laboratories, Inc. Pitman-Moore Co. 

Fort Dodge Laboratories, Inc. Sioux City Serum Co. 

Grain Belt Supply Co. Sioux Falls Serum Co. 
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All over America newspapers are publishing 
timely reports on animal disease problems, 
stressing the importance of veterinary service. 


A steady volume of such news releases is furnished 
to the press by American Foundation for 
Animal Health . . . the educational agency 


Veterinary Story 


of Associated Veterinary Laboratories. Nearly 3,500 
daily and weekly papers, coast to coast, are provided 
with this material, underscoring the services of 

the veterinarian. This is yet another phase of the 
5-point program carried on by Associated 

Veterinary Laboratories for over 23 years. Through 
newspapers, farm magazines, radio, television, 

and motion pictures, this program has continued 

to tell the values of modern veterinary service. 


The ethical companies listed on the opposite 
page make possible this nation-wide effort. 

Your support, in remembering them when you 
place your orders, will be sincerely appreciated. 


Veterinarians Help 
To Curb Erysipelas 
Farmers were urged to- 

day to be especially alert 

for signs of erysipelas in 
young pigs. 

Early symptoms include 
high temperature, loss of 
appetite, stiff gait, lame- 
ness, and arched back, ac- 
cording to the American 
Foundation for Animal 
Health. The Foundation 
stresses the importance © 
obtaining a veterinar 
diagnosis at the first sign, 
of such symptoms, se un- 
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ARMOUR 


agent for small animals. For 
es of stress. Alleviates pain, 
and combats pyrexia. 


A new intravenous therapeutic 
correcting dehydration and stat 
promotes a feeling of well being 


diotie 


nd fungi 
Tryptar-Vet. 


4 

preferred 

prod 
against bacteria 


smal] animals, Effectiy 


Excellent adj 
ad un 
tent for therapy 


VETERINARY LABORATORIES 


& Division of Armour coc Company 


| KANKAKEE, ILLINOIS 


trypter- uel 
. A proteolytic enzyme that removes necrouc sludge and cleans 
dirty wounds. Effective all necrotic Jesions. such as, pure 
ae Jent otitis externa, soft tissue abscesses- foot rot, foot canker, 
purulent and gangrenous mastitis. Assures surgical success. 
7 
re 
: of new products | 
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Anti-Hog Cholera Serum 
aa Hog Cholera Vaccine 


The wise swine producer turns to his Veteri- 
narian because he knows he can depend 

on his knowledge, his experience and his 
fidelity. 

Similarly, Veterinarians turn to Corn Belt for 
its Anti-Hog Cholera 

Serum and its Affili- 

ated Hog Cholera 

Vaccine. 

They know they 

can rely on Corn 

Belt for freshness, 

quality, potency 

and service. 


Three generations of Veterinarians 
working with and for the Profession 
have made Corn Belt — 

“The Veterinarians’ Institution.” 


EAST ST. LOUIS, ILLINOIS ELEPHONE UPton 4-3300 
Co-owner of Affiliated Brand Biologics 
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NEW SAFE...SOLID IMMUNITY WITH 


| VACCINE 


(Modified live virus-rabbit origin-vacuum dried) 


FOR USE WITH SERUM 


New ROVINE Hog Cholera Vaccine is a modified 
live virus produced by the adaption of hog cholera 
virus to rabbits. 


This was followed by many serial passages in rab- 
bits, bringing the virus to a degree of modification 
where it is no longer pathogenic but retains its 
ability to provide solid dependable immunity against 
hog cholera. 


It is intended for use with anti-hog cholera serum. 
Administration is 2 cc. of ROVINE and 10 to 15 ce. <a rey ond Was 
of serum. 


Sold only to veterinarians. For details please write 
VETERINARY PROFESSIONAL SERVICE DEPARTMENT, 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
*Trademark 


CYANAMID 
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HOW MUCH FAT 
DO DOGS NEED? 


A report on recent research by the 
makers of Kasco Dog Food 


A dog’s need for ample fats has been 
demonstrated in many ways. Fats are 
the dog’s greatest reservoir of stam- 
ina. More than any other nutrient, 
fats contribute to a healthy skin and 
a glossy coat. 


High fat in the diet slows down the 
food through the digestive traci. This 
appeases the dog’s hunger more 
quickly, reduces his tendency to over- 
eat, major cause of overweight. 


Far more than protein, fat is a bul- 
wark in resistance against disease, 
and the effects of extreme hot and 
cold climates. 


Kasco guarantees a minimum fat con- 
tent of 8%. Actual analysis shows it 
as high as 10%. This fat content is 
derived from the highest commercial 


grade clean, rendered animal fats. To 
prevent rancidity, an effective anti- 
oxidant, Butylated Hydroxyanisole, is 
incorporated in the formula. In a re- 
cent study of apparent digestibility, 
Kasco fats were 91% digestible, a 
higher rate than that of protein or 
carbohydrate. 


Kasco also maintains a guaranteed 
protein content of 25% — often ac- 
tually 26-27%. For carbohydrates, 
Kasco uses toasted cereals, costlier 
ingredients than those found in many 
other meal-type dog foods. 


Kasco is a complete diet, used exclu- 
sively by more and more veterinarians 
and kennel owners to provide the dog 
with the proper proportion of all ne- 
cessary nutrients to keep him in prime 
condition. 


{Ss} Corn Products Sales Company, New York 4, N.Y. 
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THE IDEAL HEMOSTAT 
for use in VETERINARY DENTISTRY 


ABSORBABLE STARCH SPONGE 


STOPS 


> 4 Adequately controls bleeding during extraction of teeth, 
or for tartar removal. 


oe Eliminates need for constant blotting and wiping of bleeding gums. 


Keeps field dry, providing clear visibility for 
easier completion of dental manipulation. 


as Easy to use .. . Safe, fast and effective . . . Economical too! 
AVAILABILITY: Solusponge Dental Packs * Solusponge Dental Granules * Solusponge Dental Powder 


Your request for literature and clinical samples will be given prompt attention. 


CORPORATION @ 340 Canal Street, New York 13, N.Y. 


SOLE CANADIAN DISTRIBUTOR: Veterinary Medical Supply Co. of Canada, 6579 Someried Ave., Montreal, Que. 
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Nothing succeeds like 
.--8SuUCCeSS 


This age-old French proverb accu- 
rately describes the increased accept- 
ance of Diamond Laboratories porcine 
origin, modified live virus hog cholera 
vaccine. The high percentage of 1956- 
57 sales indicate that veterinarians are 
using more and more Diamond Lab- 
oratories Vaccine every day. 


Added care and precautions in the 
production of Diamond Laboratories 


Exclusively Owned By 
Practicing Veterinarians 


Vaccine is largely responsible for the 
outstanding performance delivered in 
the vaccination of millions of swine. 

A standard dose (2cc with 10cc 
serum) produces solid immunity and 
erases the possibility of spreading hog 
cholera. Diamond Laboratories Vac- 
cine is made available in 2-5-10-20 and 
50 dose vials. 


DIAMOND 
LABORATORIES 


DES MOINES, 1OWA 
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k/dfornephritic 
conditions. 


/d for repro- 
uction, growth, 
and aid immu- 


r/d for obesity 
correction. 


i/d for intesti- 
nal disorders. 


EFFECTIVE 
RESULTS! 


94.7% satisfactory re- 
sults were obtained by 
veterinarians who pre- 
scribed p/d when nutri- 
tional therapy was indi- 
cated 


Percentages prepared 
by an independent test- 
ing laboratory PROVE 
the effectiveness of this 
prescription diet. 


Write for complete 
information on 
therapeutic feeding. 


Hill Packing Company 
Topeka, Kansas 


c/d—special di- c/d—special di- f/d—a uniform 
et for cats (16 et for cats (8 oz. biological basic 
oz. size). size). foundation food. 
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Treatment” 


PLASTIC PACKETS 


-+.new concept in animal drug packaging means 
greater dispensing profits tor you 


ELTRAS. Drinking water additive to restore electrolyte balance. Package 
medicates 50 gallons of water. Carton 12 x 10 oz. 


SCARLET DRENCH. Alimentary detoxicant, gastric stimulant, laxative. 
Package treats one mature animal. Carton 12 x 10 oz. 


PHENOBON. Palatable wormer contains phenothiazine, carob flour. Pack- 
age worms 4 cows, 10 horses. Carton 12 x 10 oz. 


PIPOBON. Piperazine feed additive wormer. Package worms 1000 Ib. swine, 
cattle, horses; 500 birds. Carton 12 x 10 oz. 


EMBLO. Anti-acid, anti-ferment, laxative for ruminants. Package treats one 
mature animal. Carton 12 x 12 oz. 


REX DRENCH. Treats bioat or colic associated with indigestion. Package 
treats one mature animal. Carton 12 x 8 oz. 


GUIAMMON. Palatable expectorant for swine, other farm animals. Package 
makes one gallon concentrated solution. Carton 12 x 1 Ib. 


BOVINE PURGATIVE #3. Purgative and hydragogue for ruminants. 
treats one mature cow. Carton 12 x 18 oz. 


BOVINE PURGATIVE #5. Purgative and hydragogue for ruminants. 
treats one mature cow. Carton 12 x 4 oz. 


RUTRACE. Feed additive aids in preventing bloat in ruminants. 
medicates 100 Ib. ground feed. Carton 12 x 14 oz. 


Order from your Haver/Lockhart supplier 


HAVER/LOCKHART LABORATORIES 


Kansas City, Missouri 
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Use with an extra margin of 


CONFIDENCE 


the original 
Modified Live Virus Hog Cholera Vaccine 


U.S. PATENT RE-23746 


FORT DODGE 


FORT DODGE LABORATORIES, INC. / FO MPODGE, 1OWA 
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The President's Address 


Brigadier General WAYNE O. KESTER, V.C., U.S.A.F. 
Washington, D.C. 


MY FELLOW doctors of veterinary medi- 
cine, distinguished guests, and ladies. It is 
indeed a pleasure to address this, our 
Ninety Fourth Annual Assembly. 

Part of what I have to say here today 
may not be pleasing to everyone. It had 
never occurred to me until a few moments 
before my election two years ago that I 
might one day be your president. Conse- 
quently, my approach may have been a lit- 
tle unorthodox and my conclusions a de- 
parture from tradition. Certainly, the as- 
signment as your president has been an 
honor and a great challenge. I cherish it 
and I have done my best to fulfill the ob- 
ligations of that office as I see them. 

The most difficult obligation of that of- 
fice is to analyze our Association’s activi- 
ties and to be constructively critical of 
them. This is never a pleasant task—but 
criticize I shall, because constructive criti- 
cism is the most valuable service your 
president can offer at this moment when 
we are so rapidly approaching a crucial 
crossroads in our development. 

This is your Association as well as mine. 
It is a great Association and it can con- 
tinue to be great—but you have a lot more 
to learn about it, and we all have a lot 
more to do about it and the advancement 
of our profession if we are to maintain our 
existing good position in the American so- 
ciety and economy. 

I hope here in the next few minutes to 
tell you my concept of your president’s job, 
state a number of problems confronting us, 
along with a proposed course of action that 
will help to solve some of those problems. 
First, however, I should like to review 
some of the recent accomplishments of our 
Association. 

Delivered at the Opening Session of the Ninety-Fourth 
AVMA Annual Meeting, held in Cleveland, Aug. 19-22, 


RECENT ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


Insurance Program.—The inauguration 
of our new AVMA insurance program on 
a true-group, nationwide basis, in all of 


a 

President Wayne O. Kester delivering his address at 

the Opening Session of the Cleveland AVMA Meet- 
ing, August 19, 1957. 


those states and provinces that desired it, 
has indeed been a milestone. The program 
is now well established and is an excellent 
example of what careful study, thorough 
planning, and organized effort can do. 
Military Veterinary Service——The re- 
curring question as to the position of vet- 
erinary medicine in the military services 
is, we believe, being satisfactorily and per- 
manently settled. Prompt action over a 
year ago, when the question was last 
raised, led to an exhaustive study by the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force staffs. It was 
immediately apparent (1) that veterinary 
service is an essential entity in the over-all 
military medical program and (2) that, if 
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veterinary officers ceased to function in 
public health and research programs of the 
Armed Forces, several hundred specially 
trained physicians would be required to 
replace them. This obviously would be poor 
economy and mal-assignment of profes- 
sionally trained manpower. 

The end result of our efforts, in strongly 
and continuously opposing this proposal to 
abolish the Veterinary Corps, is that a vast 
number of* people, both in and out of the 
military, now have a far better under- 
standing and appreciation of our profes- 
sion and its important place in the Armed 
Forces organization. 

Legislation.—The value of our Washing- 
ton office has become more and more ap- 
parent in the handling of legislative and 
other relations with government agencies. 
This office, as well as our legislative liaison 
channels through the constituent associa- 
tions, has been enlarged and strengthened. 
A total of 13 bills, believed to be in the 
best interest of the public and our profes- 
sioh, is being supported during this ses- 
sion of Congress. Two are being opposed. 
Our position on four more has not yet been 
determined. 


I would specifically invite your attention 
to two legislative items. The Jenkins- 
Keogh Bill (HR 9 and 10) provides a tax 
deferment, voluntary retirement plan for 
the self-employed. Your Association is sup- 
porting the bill and you may wish to do so 
individually. 

The other item has to do with coming 
legislation on Social Security on which 
your Association has not yet determined a 
position. It will be discussed in future 
issues of the JOURNAL, 

Women’s Auvxiliary.—We are pleased to 
see the increasing strength and stature 
of our Women’s Auxiliary. The latest re- 
port is a membership of 6,285. Each year, 
we realize more and more the value of this 
organization. Recently, a cooperative pro- 
gram in public relations has been worked 
out so that the Auxiliary and its compo- 
nents are working with us on the number 
one problem confronting veterinary medi- 
eine today—that of public education. 

Public Relations.—The new public rela- 
tions staff member who joined our head- 
quarters a little over a year ago has greatly 
strengthened our effort and, during the 
year, about $60,000 has been devoted to 
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public relations and education—a big step 
forward. 

Research Fund.—The possibility of a 
“memorial fund,” as part of the AVMA 
Research Fund, supported by bequests 
from the estates or heirs of veterinarians 
or others interested in veterinary science 
is being explored. This possibility arises 
from one bequest made this past year and 
the likelihood that others will follow. It 
might become a permanent part of the 
AVMA Research Fund and eventually a 
substantial part of the research fellowship 
program. 

Also, agreement has been worked out 
whereby a substantial grant from a large 
industrial concern can be used in accord- 
ance with the fundamental objectives of 
the Research Fund and fellowship pro- 
gram. 

Constitution and Bylaws.—A complete 
revision of the AVMA Constitution and 
Bylaws, especially with respect to the op- 
eration of our committee system of action, 
has long been needed. This has required 
two years of study and has been a labori- 
ous task. The final draft of the proposed 
revision has been considered by our House 


of Representatives this past week and is 
ready for final enactment at Philadelphia 
next year. 

Membership.—More than 900 new mem- 
bers joined our Association during the 
year. Our total membership on Aug. 1, 
1957, was 14,569. 

Headquarters Building—The advisabili- 
ty of acquiring a building to house our 
headquarters office was studied during the 
year. The disadvantages appeared to far 
outweigh the advantages at this time. This 
idea should not be given up entirely. How- 
ever, it is believed that the accumulation 
of an adequate cash reserve should take 
precedence over a commitment for a build- 
ing debt. It is my opinion that we should 
direct our attention and resources to ac- 
quiring additional personnel needed for a 
more effective headquarters staff rather 
than to acquiring a building to house that 
staff. 


THE PRESIDENT’S JOB 


What does this assignment as AVMA 
president entail? For me, it has meant 90,- 
000 miles of travel and 226 days away 
from home attending 77 meetings of vari- 
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ous types. These included 18 of our 19 vet- 
erinary colleges and 41 other veterinary 
meetings in 38 states or provinces. It re- 
quired 98 prepared speeches and AVMA 
representation at seven nonveterinary 
meetings of consequence, and making ad- 
dresses at two of them which were national 
in scope. In addition, it required more 
than 40 radio and television presentations, 
three on national networks, and news re- 
porter interviews numbering well over 100. 
It also entailed handling hundreds of 
pieces of AVMA correspondence. It is pos- 
sible that I have seen 95 per cent of all 
veterinary students and perhaps half of 
the membership during the past two years. 

This routine would have been impossible 
had it not been for the fact that it dove- 
tailed and could be interwoven with my 
regular Air Force duties. 

You have indeed given me a liberal 
education in the affairs of our profession. 
However, I think this method of using 
your president has become a bit outmoded 
and that it is not the best way for an 
organization such as ours to use its pres- 
ident. When he leaves office, all the knowl- 
edge and all the education you have given 
him leaves with him, shortly to become a 
total loss. Much of what I have done dur- 
ing the past two years could have been 
done as well, if not better, by a traveling 
field secretary. Such a man could bring 
the services of, and information about, 
our Association to the local level and he 
could take back the local and state prob- 
lems to the national headquarters. He 
could exchange ideas, gain information 
and experience, give continuity to our ef- 
forts, and so return a maximum on our 
investment in him. In fact, I believe there 
is need for two such men on the AVMA 
headquarters staff now. 

I believe the energies of your president 
should, to a major degree, be directed to- 
ward more and better relationships with 
people and organizations outside the pro- 
fession. That is where the prestige of his 
office can be used most effectively. He could 
and should be ably guided and assisted in 
this effort by our headquarters staff. 

So much for your president’s job. Now 
what are some of our problems? 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


We are a little outmoded in another of 
our procedures—our approach to our public 
relations problem. We all realize there is 


a problem but do we really fathom the 
problem so that its answer can be found? 

What are we doing about it? During the 
past year, we spent $60,000 on an expanded 
public relations and public education pro- 
gram, a program which cost each member 
the ridiculously small sum of less than $2 
of his annual dues. This effort must be 
further expanded and should include still 
another top-flight public relations man. I 
believe also we should arrange for the con- 
tractual services of a professional public 
relations consultant agency, national in 
scope, an agency specializing in the busi- 
ness of public relations for organizations 
such as ours. 

All the foregoing might seem like the 
answer to our problem: the president, as- 
sisted by the headquarters staff, working 
on external public relations; two traveling 
field secretaries and your president-elect 
working on interna! relations; and two 
public relations headquarters staff mem- 
bers plus the services of a professional 
public relations consultant agency. 

This is but a partial answer. It leaves 
out the most important ingredient: that 
ingredient is you and me. All of the fore- 
going can only help us help ourselves. 

We all know—must know—that good 
public relations for the practicing vet- 
erinarian is, in essence, just competent, 
courteous professional service, 24 hours a 
day, in his hometown or community—and 
letting it be known. I find in my travels 
that we are providing that service, but as 
individuals we are certainly not letting 
our public know about it. In fact, the 
average veterinarian does very little about 
public relations other than to provide good 
professional service. Each of us seems to 
feel that someone else will take care of 
our personal part of the public relations 
chore for us. No comparable group of in- 
dividuals spends so little time, thought, 
and money on public relations as we do. 
As we present ourselves and our services 
before the public individually, so does the 
public recognize and accept us collectively 
as a profession. 

It is unfortunate, in fact tragic, that 
the public knows so little about veterinary 
medicine and so little understands the con- 
tributions it makes and can make to human 
health and our national economy. Lack of 
knowledge and proper use of veterinary 
science is a national handicap—a handicap 
that only this Association can correct. 
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PLANNING FOR THE FUTURE 


Our system of planning the future 
course of the AVMA is also outmoded. In 
fact, a system, as such, does not actually 
exist and herein lies the cause of most of 
our problems. Not only that, but this lack 
of planning serves as an “incubator,” 
hatching more and bigger problems for 
us constantly. 

At the all-important local level, we know 
that our prime purpose is to provide com- 
petent and courteous professional and 
community service every day of every year 
whether or not we are practitioners, teach- 
ers, or in some other walk of veterinary 
science. This we plan to do and are doing 
well. As individuals, we realize and under- 
stand the importance of planning for the 
future and are quite efficient at it within 
our limited spheres. But, collectively, on an 
organized profession-wide basis, we are 
seeing and planning very little of our fu- 
ture. We are absorbed in the day’s events, 
busy just trying to keep pace. We have, in 
fact, been too preoccupied to even take full 
cognizance of all of our immediate prob- 
lems, much less those on the horizon. What 
are some of these immediate problems? 

Graduate Education and Postgraduate 
Training.—The time when the acquisition 
of the D.V.M. degree could be considered 
an education in itself has long since gone. 
In fact, no such situation ever obtained 
because, in truth, the D.V.M. is but a step- 
ping stone. For the doctor, school is never 
out. 

There is currently an urgent need for 
greater interest in graduate education— 
formal postgraduate college study leading 
to advanced academic degrees and board 
certification. Such training is imperative 
if we are to make progress, or even hold 
our own, in the world of research and 
education. All too few veterinarians are 
trained, qualified, or interested in research 
or teaching as a career. 

We have another near-void in our ed- 
ucational pattern—and that is for the 
practicing veterinarian and other grad- 
uates who have neither the time nor the 
actual need for advanced degrees but who 
should have ample opportunities for re- 
fresher courses and other means of keep- 
ing abreast of new developments. We are 
erroneously inclined to conclude that our 
college short courses and constituent asso- 
ciation meetings fill this void. They do, in 


fact, make a significant contribution but 
they are still far short of what is really 
needed in quantity, quality, and pattern. 

Last year, President Cross directed our 
attention to these mounting problems in 
graduate education and postgraduate 
training; a committee has since been ap- 
pointed to study them. However, little has 
been accomplished and /ittle will be ac- 
complished until we provide that com- 
mittee with sufficient manpower and 
money so that it can thoroughly evaluate 
the problems and develop recommenda- 
tions for expanding the opportunities for 
postgraduate education and training. Such 
study and planning are long overdue. 

Research Funds.—Another pressing 
problem is the critical shortage of qual- 
ified personnel to engage in veterinary re- 
search. It is appalling that so little money 
is made available for use in connection 
with veterinary research, especially for 
the training and developing of veterinary 
research workers. It is alarming because 
it is so urgently needed and it is incon- 
ceivable in this day when such vast sums 
are available and are being used in re- 
search less essential to the economy and 
security of this country. 

Obviously, the interests which have, or 
control, the funds do not understand the 
veterinary picture—the needs and op- 
portunities in veterinary research. At 
present, we have no good means of in- 
forming these interests or of obtaining 
and administering such funds. Perhaps 
the establishment of an AVMA board of 
trustees for this specific purpose might be 
the answer. Such a board of trustees, with 
long tenures of office, a permanent chair- 
man as administrator, and the specific 
mission of seeking the sources of major 
grants for research and research training, 
would be a step in the right direction. I 
believe that eventually it would lead to the 
channeling of millions of dollars into es- 
sential veterinary research as compared 
with the small sums now contributed to 
our Research Fund. Until such a trust or 
comparable organization is established for 
the specific purpose of obtaining funds and 
training research people we, as a nation, 
will probably continue to pursue our pres- 
ent course of building large research fa- 
cilities rather than training large numbers 
of highly competent people to man these 
facilities. 

Pharmaceutical, Biological, and Feed In- 
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Dr. James R. Hay, director, Ohio Department of 
Agriculture, delivering the welcoming address at the 
Opening Session of the Cleveland AVMA Meeting. 


dustries—All three of these industries, 
along with the Federal Food and Drug 
Administration and our profession, are 
now at a crossroads in serving the Amer- 
ican public. 

There are marked differences of opinion 
as to policies and procedures in areas 
which involve our professional interests 
and responsibilities. In the public interest, 
these differences must be ironed out. This 
will require a complete re-evaluation and 
much realistic thinking on the part of all 
segments concerned. 

I believe our Association should take 
the lead in an effort to establish a joint 
committee, headed by an impartial modera- 
tor, to study the entire problem from every 
angle. This could result in mutual under- 
standing of some, if not all, of our prob- 
lems, an appropriate sharing of respon- 
sibilities, and a situation whereby indus- 
try, government, and our profession, in 
joint coordinated effort, could deliver max- 
imum benefit to the animal owners of 
America. 

Leadership in Animal Health and Re- 
lated Public Health Programs.—As a pro- 
fession, we have long been quick to sup- 
port all such programs. In fact, we are 
largely responsible for the control of bru- 


cellosis, tuberculosis, foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease, tick fever, and numerous other dis- 
eases. Yet, as an Association, we received 
little credit for such accomplishments. 
This is because other organizations have 
sparked the leadership—leadership that we 
could provide as well, or better, if we were 
organized to do so. 

I believe we should establish a contin- 
uing mechanism for evaluating opportun- 
ities and evolving program patterns for 
the prevention of animal diseases and the 
promotion of animal health and related 
public health programs. 

We should seek the responsibility and 
provide the leadership on all matters deal- 
ing with animal health, at the national 
as well as other levels, not as a policing 
or regulatory agency but as a scientific 
advisory body. If we do not provide this 
leadership, it will be provided by others 
less qualified. 

United States Livestock Sanitary Asso- 
ciation.—I recommend that consideration 
be given to a closer working relationship 
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Dr. H. E. Jensen, co-general chairman, Committee 
on Local Arrangements, making announcements at 
the Cleveland Meeting. 
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between the AVMA and the U. S. Live- 
stock Sanitary Association. The function 
of both of these Associations is, primarily, 
to help our profession better serve the 
livestock industry and the public. 

The U. S. Livestock Sanitary Asso- 
ciation is an old and rightfully proud 
organization with a long record of ac- 
complishments. So is the AVMA. The 
origin of both predates the turn of the 
century. At that time, the interests, ob- 
jectives, and resources of these two asso- 
ciations had little in common. However, 
the evolution of the livestock industry 
and our profession during the past half 
century has altered this so that now there 
is much in common. In many instances, 
both associations are working separately 
toward the same objectives. Both asso- 
ciations depend upon the same resources 
(and often the same individuals) for 
scientific knowledge and guidance as well 
as professional and economic support, In 
some respects, there is already duplication 
of effort and perhaps unnecessary expen- 
ditures of funds and energies by the two 
associations. 

I am not proposing a merger with the 
AVMA. But, speaking as a member of both 
associations, I do recommend and urge a 
joint study and action that will insure 
maximum and concerted efforts on the 
part of our entire profession in serving 
the livestock and related industries of 
America. What this joint action might en- 
tail is purely speculative. 

Grievance Committees.—I believe those 
constituent and local associations which 
have already established grievance com- 
mittees or have taken other steps to pro- 
vide for the hearing of complaints of the 
public, i.e., the clients of veterinarians, 
are to be commended. I further believe 
that the time has arrived when all of our 
associations should give serious considera- 
tion to establishing such committees. 

Status of the General Practitioner —We 
have a developing problem in how to make 
the lot of the general practitioner, es- 
pecially the large animal practitioner, 
economically more favorably competitive 
with other newer and developing areas of 
veterinary medicine. 

There must continue to be a_ good 
economic future for those graduates who 
wish to enter large animal practice. This 
may require a re-evaluation and a new con- 
cept of the role and job of the practitioner. 


Mrs. A. E. Coombs, Skowhegan, Maine, president of 
the Women's Auxiliary to the AVMA, delivering 
greetings at the Opening Session. 


Perhaps our present concept of large an- 
imal practice is too restrictive to fit in 
with modern economics. 

Perhaps we need to write a job descrip- 
tion especially for the guidance of our 
new members—a composite package or 
description, so to speak, setting forth all 
the jobs and functions a_ practitioner 
might or should perform, in addition to, 
or in conjunction with, a large animal 
practice. This description should be based 
on the experience of many successful prac- 
titioners—a composite of jobs they have 
performed, assignments they have held, 
and opportunities they have pursued. 

It should include part-time opportu- 
nities and relationship with such organ- 
izations as the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, state livestock disease control 
agencies, state and local public health 
agencies, city and county functions, com- 
munity -cooperative organizations, stock- 
yards and sales barns, artificial insemina- 
tion associations, breed associations, poul- 
try practice, research institutes, schools, 
civic affairs, charity functions, and others, 

Practitioners engage in all the fore- 
going and many more. All are practice 
builders. All add to the income of the prac- 
titioner and all benefit the community— 
yet it is my guess that many splendid op- 
portunities go undeveloped simply because 
the local veterinarian is unaware that they 
exist. Some of these pertain to services 
which the public demands and will have 
whether or not we provide them. 

At any rate, I believe we as an asso- 
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ciation should make every effort to study 
and solve this economic problem confront- 
ing our profession—a problem which, if 
not solved, could ultimately adversely affect 
the agricultural economy of our country. 
We all know that the sound application of 
clinical veterinary medicine is the very 
foundation for a healthy livestock indus- 
try and that without it no livestock indus- 
try can thrive. 

One way for us to start would be to 
round up the job information I have just 
discussed, along with more information on 
the advantages of group practices, med- 
ical economics, and new concepts in the 
practice of preventive medicine, and to 
present this package of information in 
current form to interested members of 
our association and our veterinary stud- 
ents. 

This would broaden our scope. It might 
alter some of our concepts and it would 
facilitate the widest application of veteri- 
nary medicine in practice. It would also 
provide a survey tool whereby an in- 
dividual or an association could easily de- 
termine how complete a service coverage 
is being provided in any given area and 
lead to a better understanding and more 
assistance from sources outside our pro- 
fession, where indicated. 


WE NEED ENLIGHTENMENT 


Before we can cope with our current 
problems and plan our future, we need to 


know a lot more about ourselves—what 
we are capable of doing and what we as 
a profession should be doing and should 
be preparing to do in the best interests of 
American society and the nation’s economy. 
As a group, we have excellent professional 
knowledge, but all too little knowledge 
about our profession. President Cross 
pointed out this weakness last year and 
urged that something be done about it. 
As is customary, we have “appointed a 
committee,” but that committee has not 
been able to accomplish much and it will 
not accomplish much until we provide 
funds and personnel to help gather the 
facts. 

We need to know what we have to offer 
the public. Even more important is how 
to modify and keep what we have to offer 
in the form most useful to the public. We 
have no firm ideas as to future require- 
ments or where we are going. We have no 
course charted, no guideposts, no yard- 
sticks, no stated targets, and no long-range 
plans. We are not shaping our own des- 
tiny. We have, by circumstances in our 
evolution, been forced to drift with the 
tide of events and hold our own as best 
we could, sometimes more by adjusting 
hindsights than by peering through front- 
sights. 

How has this technique and system 
served us in our development? It would 
seem not badly, because certainly the ad- 
vances in veterinary science on this con- 


Right to left—Dr. and Mrs. H. E. Jensen, Dr. and Mrs. Wayne O. Kester, Dr. and Mrs. A. E. Coombs, 
Dr. and Mrs. W. W. Armistead, Dr. T. Lloyd Jones, Dr. and Mrs. L. H. Moe, and Dr. and Mrs. J. G. 
Hardenbergh. 
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tinent during the past half century have 
been fantastic and the equal of any in 
American society. 

Yet looking through these hindsights, 
has it served us so well? For example, 30 
years ago, in 1927, only 127 students were 
graduated from our ten schools. It was 
generally believed by many that we had 
too many veterinarians and too many vet- 
erinary schools. As a result, for many 
years when our schools should have been 
graduating hundreds of veterinarians an- 
nually, the output dwindled to a trickle. 
For more than half a century, we had 
served the public demand best by concen- 
trating on equine medicine. Why? Because 
America was built on horsepower and the 
horse was almighty until machine power 
replaced him. 

Few guessed in those days that the pub- 
lic would soon replace the demand for 
equine practice with an even greater de- 
mand for general practice, along with num- 
erous specialties in veterinary medicine 
to support a thriving agricultural indus- 
try and related economy. We, like other 
professions, were caught in the economic 
crises of the 1920’s and 1930’s and, un- 
fortunately, we could not convince the 
public and sometimes ourselves that there 
was a great and expanding future for vet- 
erinary medicine. I say unfortunately, be- 
cause practically all of the problems con- 
fronting veterinary medicine today and 
many confronting agriculture could have 
been averted by greater vision and positive 
planning in those early days—more 
schools, more graduates, more professional 
development, and more and better profes- 
sional service to all segments of the pub- 
lic. Only recently -have we begun to reach 
into all the vacuums left by the great 
drought of graduates in the 1920’s and 
1930's. 

Now are we again at a crossroads and 
is history about to repeat itself? There 
is one difference this time. Vast numbers 
within our ranks, as well as the public in 
general, have great confidence in the fu- 
ture of veterinary medicine. Witness the 
new and expanding veterinary colleges, 
new research facilities, commercial ex- 


pansion, and veterinary hospital construc- 
tion. Where do we as an association and 
profession fit into this future and how do 
we guide our own destiny? 


Chairman of the Board T. Lloyd Jones congratulates 
President and Mrs. Kester following presentation of 
the Service Scroll at the Cleveland AVMA meeting. 


SPECIFIC KNOWLEDGE NEEDED 


Here are some of the things that must 
be known and we, as an organization, 
should find out. 

First, what will the field of veterinary 
medicine encompass ten, 25, and 50 years 
from now? Where and how much can and 
should it broaden in scope? In spite of our 
past rapid evolution, it is a good guess that 
we are only beginning the real expansion 
and development of veterinary science and 
medicine. 

Second, how many veterinarians should 
we have to do this job and how should 
they be trained? How should their genera! 
education in veterinary medicine be shaped 
to fit the future? How many and what 
specialized areas will there be? How many 
veterinarians should be in these specialties 
and how and where can they best be 
trained for such specialization? What will 
it take to do the job ten, 25, and 50 years 
hence? 

Third, what are our present resources 
and can they provide sufficient people ad- 
equately trained to meet these future re- 
quirements? If not, what should be done? 
How many more schools and training in- 
stitutions do we need and what should 
they be teaching? A vast revolution is now 
taking place in the practice of veterinary 
medicine and it is bound to continue to 
take place. In view of this, are we teach- 
ing and preparing to practice veterinary 
medicine as it is and was a few years ago, 
or are we preparing to practice veterinary 
medicine as it will be ten and 20 years 
hence? 

Fourth, what is needed in the way of 
research—not just in the area of veteri- 
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nary medicine alone but in conjunction 
with other sciences as well? What are the 
research problems that should be pursued 
in order of their importance, and what will 
it require in the way of facilities and 
people to pursue these problems? 

We must not lose sight of the fact that 
veterinary research in a true sense is not 
a veterinary problem. It is a national, a 
public problem both in Canada and the 
United States. It is our responsibility as 
a profession to provide the leadership in 
pointing out to the public what these prob- 
lems are, along with methods of solution. 

There is no coordinated, long-range 
national research plan. Our country has 
been guided by scares and pressures rather 
than sober evaluation and judgment. For 
example, we have recently completed the 
world’s finest research center for foot-and- 
mouth disease. I think this is splendid, 
but I am not at all sure foot-and-mouth di- 
sease is our most serious disease threat; 
in fact, I suspect that there are others 
posing an even greater threat that are 
receiving much less attention simply be- 
cause they have not yet reared an ugly 
head on the public’s horizon. 

In short, we should know and tell the 
public what is needed in the way of veteri- 
nary research and why it is needed, with 
the expectation that with the support of 
an informed public we can accomplish the 
research task confronting our two coun- 
tries. 

All this points up the immediate and 


impelling need for us to establish a means 
whereby we can and will continue to in- 
telligently plan our future and shape our 
destiny, not only in our own best interests 
but in the best interests of our country. 


Wuat Do WE Do Now? 


All the problems I have enumerated are, 
in fact, symptoms—-symptoms of growth 
and the problems of a growing profession 
and, if we are to continue to grow, we 
must take heed of these symptoms now— 
and treat them now. All this requires more 
people, a bigger staff, and more funds 
which, in turn, means an increase in our 
annual dues to at least $25. 

We have too long depended upon the 
generosity of dedicated people within our 
ranks and on our staff in conducting our 
business affairs. We have grown and the 
time has come when we must hire and pay 
people accordingly to carry on our business 
for us. 

This may come as a surprise but we are, 
in fact, operating a half-million dollar busi- 
ness on a shoestring, with little reserve 
and no means for expansion or growth. All 
sources of revenue except dues have in- 
creased markedly over the years. Your 
dues provide only about 40 per cent of the 
total revenue used in running your Asso- 
ciation. Obviously, we are away out of 
line and dues must be increased substan- 
tially even if we are to maintain our pres- 
ent posture with no consideration for prog- 


The AVMA-sponsored dinner for student chapter and auxiliary delegates was held on Monday night, 
August 19, in the Cleveland Hotel. 
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ress in the future. Your Association is 
receiving mounting pressure and increas- 
ing demands for services to the member- 
ship. We have a great potential for these 
services and they are needed but they can 
not be provided without cost. Obviously, an 
increase in dues is a must if we as a pro- 
fession are to progress and hold our pos- 
ition on the national scene. 

Now, I should like to review in brief 
what has transpired here in our business 
meetings during the past week. It has in- 
deed been inspiring and gratifying. There 
has been a splendid atmosphere of alert- 
ness and teamwork. Your House of Repre- 
sentatives and your Executive Board have 
acted favorably and with enthusiasm on a 
great many recommendations—recom- 
mendations which have evolved from many 
sources. Taken as a whole, they form a 
program blueprint for real progress—a 
program which will solve many of our 
problems if vigorously pursued. Following 
is a review of the principal items. 


SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 


1) Public Relations—a) That two additional 
veterinarians be appointed to the AVMA staff to 
improve liaison with constituent associations, es- 
pecially by providing a traveling field secretary- 
type service and a permanent secretarial service for 
AVMA councils and committees. 


6b) That another staff member, trained in public 
relations work, be added to the headquarters force 
and that the services of an outside public relations 
consultant agency be continued as needed. 

¢) That a study be made to evaluate the effi- 
ciency of all aspects of our present public relations 
program. 

d) That distinguished guests from other pro- 
fessions and groups be invited to attend AVMA 
meetings. 

e) That youth organizations such as 4-H clubs, 
science fairs, and others be included as desirable 
contacts in our public relations program. 

f) That AVMA-prepared and other exhibits on 
veterinary medicine be used more widely in reach- 
ing lay audiences. 

g) That a syndicated newspaper column be de- 
veloped. 

hb) That attempts be made to have AVMA mem- 
bers included on more nonveterinary programs. 

i) That our internal public relations program 
be expanded, with particular attention to the 
dissemination of technical information and news 
on new products and techniques. 

2) President's Report.—That the president be 
required to report to the Executive Board and the 
House of Representatives early in the first ses- 
sion on each occasion they meet. 

3) President's Handbook.—That a handbook be 
prepared setting forth responsibilities, activities, 
and other information which would be helpful to 
the president and president-elect. 

4) President's Job—That the Association's 
workload on your president be made less de- 


The Musicarnival was held Tuesday evening, August 20, where the “Song of Norway" was sung in the 
famous theater-in-the-round 12 miles out of Cleveland. 
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manding and that active contacts with outside 
groups be regarded as a major function of the 
president. 

5) House of Representatives Digest—That a 
digest of action taken by the House of Repre- 
sentatives be prepared as soon as possible for use 
of delegates in reporting to their constituent as- 
sociation. 

6) State Association Handbook.—That a hand- 
book be prepared for the assistance of constituent 
associations in conducting meetings and other af- 
fairs, including liaison with the AVMA staff. 

7) Student Chapters—That better liaison be 
established and more AVMA speakers be provided 
for student chapters. 

8) Research Journal—That consideration be 
given to the publication of the American Journal 
of Veterinary Research on a bimonthly basis. 

9) District Meetings.—That district meetings 
sponsored by the Executive Board be encouraged 
and that reports of proceedings of these meetings 
be given wider distribution. 

10) Veterinary Schools—That the schools of 
veterinary medicine make use of a committee of 
practicing veterinarians in an advisory capacity. 

11) Headquarters Staff—That instructions to 
the headquarters staff be revised with a view to 
having senior members function more in a plan- 
ning and advisory capacity rather than strictly 
in a secretarial capacity. 

12) Editorial Staff—That an additional assistant 
editor be placed on our editorial staff. 

13) Research Funds.—That an AVMA trust be 
established, or our existing board of trustees be 
revised, for the specific purpose of obtaining grants 
from industry, foundations, and other sources for 
our veterinary Research Fund and fellowship pro- 
gram. 

14) Allied Industries —That our Association 
take the lead in establishing a joint committee 
with the pharmaceutical, biological, and feed in- 
dustries in an effort to resolve problems of mutual 
interest and responsibility so that all may better 
serve the public interest. 

15) Leadership in Disease Control and Health 
Programs.—That means be established whereby 
our Association will provide the leadership in ani- 
mal disease control and animal health and related 
public health programs. 

16) United States Livestock Sanitary Associa- 
tion.—That a joint study be made with U.S.L.S.A. 
to explore the advisability of closer working re- 
lationship between our two organizations. 

17) Grievance Committees—That constituent 
and other associations be encouraged to establish 
grievance committees to hear complaints from the 
public. 

18) Large Animal Practitioner —That we at- 
tempt to find a solution to the developing eco- 
nomic problem confronting the large animal prac- 
titioner. 


19) Graduate Education and Postgraduate Train- 
ing.—That plans and means be developed whereby 
(1) more veterinarians will pursue graduate study 
leading to advanced degrees and (2) more and 
better postgraduate refresher training is made 
available to all veterinarians. 

20) Future Planning.—That necessary knowl- 
edge and information be obtained and a means be 
established whereby, we as an Association, can 
and wiil continue to intelligently plan our future 
and shape our own destiny in the best public in- 
terest. 

21) Finances——That our annual dues be in- 
creased to at least $25 a year in order that the 
foregoing recommendations can be implemented. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, it has been traditional for 
your retiring president to make recom- 
mendations for your officers to consider 
during the ensuing year, That pattern was 
changed this year. 

Your officers and delegates here in busi- 
ness session were fully aware that little 
can be accomplished within our present 
limited financial means and with our 
limited staff. In fact, the mere act of ex- 
pansion throws an added burden on our 
already overloaded headquarters staff. 

They were fully aware also of the 
urgency for action. They chose to strike 
out boldly by calling for your president’s 
recommendations at the beginning of their 
deliberations and acting favorably upon 
all of them, thus translating them into 
action a full year earlier than would other- 
wise have been possible. 

Consequently, I have but one remaining 
recommendation. That is that we, the 
membership, vigorously support this pro- 
gram and action taken by our elected of- 
ficers. 

And now, ladies and gentlemen, it has 
been a privilege and a pleasure to serve 
you as your president-elect and president 
during the past two years. 

It has been a great privilege also serving 
and representing you in the uniform of 
the U. S. Army and the U. S. Air Force 
during the past 24 years. As yeu know, I 
retire as your president this week and I 
retire as chief of your Air Force Veteri- 
nary Service next week. But I shall never 
retire from active participation in veteri- 
nary medicine. 

You have indeed given me a world of ex- 
perience and a liberal education on the af- 
fairs of our profession and I fully intend 
to make that training and experience avail- 
able to serve you so long as I shall live. 
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Unanswered Public Health Problems 


L. E. BURNEY, M.D. 
Washington, D.C. 


THE VETERINARY medical profession has a 
long and distinguished history of profes- 
sional service. This history abounds with 
contributions—many of them of major 
importance—to the public health. So it 
gives me a special pleasure to meet with a 
group whose goals and aspirations are so 
closely related to ours. 

You well know, of course, that veteri- 
nary medicine is important to human as 
well as to animal health. You also know 
the wealth of opportunities now open to 
the veterinary profession. The age of au- 
tomation—of machines driven by other 
machines—has by no means diminished the 
significance of veterinary science. Quite 
the contrary. The modern veterinarian is 
needed in so many places and in so many 
kinds of jobs that his services are in 
greater demand than ever before. 

The developments in veterinary public 
health in the last few decades illustrate 
the growth that has taken place. Veteri- 
nary public health has grown in size as 
well as in stature. It was just a decade ago, 
for example, that the Public Health Service 
established, on a formal and continuing 
basis, its veterinary public health program. 
Although veterinary services were used 
before that time on problems of milk and 
food sanitation and in some research areas, 
it was not until then that the veterinarian 
became an integral member of the modern 
public health team. The control of animal- 
borne diseases which are transmissible to 
man depended upon the special skills and 
competencies of the veterinary profession. 

Today, veterinarians in the Public 
Health Service are still exercising leader- 
ship and contributing technical services in 
diseases communicable from animals to 
man. In addition, however, they are apply- 
ing valuable insights to many other fields 
—such as the chronic diseases and environ- 
mental health. 

The expansion of veterinary public 


Presented at the Opening Session, Ninety-Fourth Annual 
Meeting of the American Veterinary Medical Association, 
Cleveland, Ohio, Aug. 19-22, 1957. 

Dr. Burney is Surgeon General, U.S. Public Health 
Service, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Washington, D. C. 


health services in state and local agencies 
has been equally striking. Ten years ago, 
only two or three state health departments 
had veterinaiians on their staffs. Today, 
more than two thirds of the states are 
using the services of veterinarians in their 
public health programs. 


UNANSWERED PROBLEMS 


You have asked me to talk today about 
unanswered problems in public health. 
“Unanswered” problems, as you well recog- 


Surgeon General Leroy E. Burney 


nize, are not necessarily synonymous with 
new problems. Nor are they exclusively 
related to new fields of health. We have, 
for example, come a long way in communi- 
cable disease control and environmental 
sanitation. But these tasks are far from 
finished. They require steady effort to keep 
us where we are, and special effort to move 
forward. 

Sanitary conditions on many farms and 
in many small towns, for example, are 
even today far below the standards we ac- 
cept as a nation. People living in unhy- 
gienic rural areas account for much of the 
diarrhea and the typhoid fever that occurs 
in the United States. With the wealth of 
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technical knowledge on hand, this impor- 
tant job has not yet been done. 

We have, on the other hand, acquired 
some entirely new health problems, or 
those unappreciated in the past. The rapid 
growth of cities and the almost incredible 
expansions of industry have posed tre- 
mendous problems to all the nation’s health 
workers. Problems of water supply and 
water pollution have taken on entirely new 
dimensions as thousands of new chemicals 
are discharged into our streams. Air pollu- 
tion and radiation protection have become 
problems of major health significance. 

Our population has increased at a far 
more rapid rate than could have been an- 
ticipated a generation ago. Moreover, the 
population has grown proportionately older 
—more than 14 million people are now 65 
or over. And we are a people on the move. 
Our expanding metropolitan centers are 
engulfing areas which were recently rural, 
and creating difficult problems of land use, 
sanitation, housing, and health services 
and facilities. 


ROLE OF VETERINARY PROFESSION 


The veterinary profession has an im- 
portant place in the solution of these prob- 


lems. Consider, for example, the environ- 
mental health problems related to atmos- 
pheric pollution with the waste products of 
modern industry. Animal studies can and 
are contributing a great deal of new knowl- 
edge about pollutants and their effects. 
The precedent for the use of animals as 
sentinels against air pollution was set in 
the traditiona! use of birds in mines to de- 
tect the presence of poisonous gases. Vet- 
erinarians are exploring a number of ways 
of using animals in studying pollution and 
the effect of by-products of nuclear reactor 
plants. In the Public Health Service, vet- 
erinarians are investigating the effects of 
smog on small animals—those that are 
much shorter lived than man but that live 
close to him and under similar conditions. 

In the continuing campaign to control 
the communicable diseases, the veterinary 
profession has been the able ally of the 
public health and medical professions. We 
are indebted to the veterinary profession 
for the fact that bovine tuberculosis among 
man is now a rare disease in the United 
States. The job of controlling human tu- 
berculosis is farther from completion. 
While tuberculosis death rates have de- 
clined sharply in the last decade, numbers 


Retiring President Wayne 
O. Kester (right) receives 
the Service Scroll from Dr. 
T. Lloyd Jones, chairman 
of the Executive Board. 
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of newly reported cases remain obstinately 
high. We still have much to discover about 
preventing tuberculosis. In this connection, 
you are no doubt aware that the tuberculin 
skin test, which has been the keystone of 
your control work, but was considered im- 
practical for wide-scale testing of human 
population, is now coming into broader use 
in finding human tuberculosis in many 
areas of the country. 

We have long worked together, too, on 
the problem of brucellosis, and the 1,500 
cases reported each year are enough to 
keep us from complacency. Your emphasis 
in recent years on the control of brucellosis 
is a good harbinger of progress. We are 
enthusiastically with you in your determi- 
nation to eradicate this disease within the 
next five years. 

In the group of diseases for which we 
have practical control measures, I think 
you will agree that we should include 
rabies. Probably one of the greatest single 
items of the budget of most local health 
agencies is devoted to dog control and anti- 
rabies vaccination. The fact that rabies has 
appeared in many other animals—and in 
the bat population of previously nonedemic 
areas of the United States—creates a new 
problem for the veterinarian. 

Disease organisms that are pathogenic 


for both animals and man have a tenacious 
hold in the world. In spite of available 
antibiotics, control of the ubiquitous 
Streptococcus and Staphylococcus is a 
continuing problem—in the dairy barn as 
in the infant nursery. The Salmonella or- 
ganisms, which have caused a steadily in- 
creasing number of cases of human illness 
in the past ten years, affect a broad spec- 
trum of animal hosts as well. Many cases 
of arthropod-borne encephalitis are re- 
ported every year in horses, birds, and man. 
Cases of psittacosis in man, which used to 
be an oddity, are now measured annually 
in the hundreds since the reservoir has 
broadened to include many other species in 
addition to the psittacine birds. Q fever 
has now been reported from a dozen or 
more states and appears to be worldwide. 

These are all diseases against which you 
in veterinary medical practice and we in 
public health would do well to make a com- 
mon cause. Careful diagnosis of both hu- 
man and animal cases, laboratory identifi- 
cation of causative organisms, and epide- 
miological investigation of outbreaks and 
cases will provide a basis for curbing their 
spread. 

A major problem in communicable dis- 
ease control is concerned with newly dis- 
covered diseases and new strains of old 
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infections. Certainly the current problem 
we face in this country with respect to 
Asian influenza is within this realm. Here 
too, veterinarians have an important role 
to play. Health authorities are very much 
interested in getting more definitive in- 
formation on the relationship between ani- 
mal and human influenza. 

Most investigators believe that the 1918 
influenza pandemic spread from man to 
swine. It is well known that the virus 
causing swine influenza is antigenically re- 
lated to the virus causing human influenza. 
There have been recent reports that human 
influenza antibodies have been found in 
swine and horses. The World Health 
Organization has asked _ veterinarians 
throughout the world to cooperate in a 
study to determine whether animals are 
experiencing any of the epidemic which 
has already swept through great portions 
of the world. Veterinarians from 25 coun- 
tries will collect serums from horses and 
swine both before and after an epidemic 
in man. These will be tested and analyzed 
for influenza antibodies at the WHO in- 
fluenza centers. The center for the 


Americas is located at the Montgomery, 
Ala., virus laboratories of our Communica- 
ble Disease Center. Certainly, here is a 
real opportunity for veterinarians to con- 
tribute new knowledge in a problem area 
that has baffled scientists and health work- 
ers for many decades. 

Probably the greatest opportunities, 
however, can be found in the chronic dis- 
eases. Public health programs in the 
chronic diseases are getting under way in 
many communities. These programs con- 
sist largely of prevention of certain dis- 
eases, of retarding the progression of 
others through early detection and diag- 
nosis, and of mitigating their effects 
through rehabilitation. 

Much work needs to be done in each of 
these fields and in perfecting the applica- 
tion of new techniques and procedures. In 
addition, considerable research—of a basic, 
clinical, and applied nature—is called for. 
Such research has expanded greatly, in 
government laboratories as well as in uni- 
versities and private research centers. I 
am sure much of it is known to you, since 
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many of the problems are common to both 
veterinary medicine and public health. 

In the field of heart and vascular dis- 
eases, for example, there is a need for com- 
parative study of these diseases in animals. 
A number of cardiological research proj- 
ects are now under way in various veteri- 
nary medical research centers in the 
United States. Some of these are supported 
by research grants from the Public Health 
Service. Among the projects under study 
are the extent of atherorsclerosis in dogs; 
the anticlotting mechanism of various ani- 
mals which prevents thrombosis; and at- 
tempts to simulate rheumatic heart disease 
in dogs. If veterinary science can gain an 
understanding of the mechanism which 
prevents experimental heart failure in 
dogs, this can contribute a great deal to 
the management of rheumatic disease and 
its complications in man. 

Practically every type of malignancy 
found in man is encountered in animals. 
This provides opportunity for epidemio- 
logical studies of naturally occurring dis- 
eases. Some of these diseases behave in a 
pattern similar to that in man, while 
others differ. Leukemia in birds and cattle, 
for example, seems to show an epidemic 
pattern. The reported break-through in 
avian leukemia, with the use of a new im- 
munizing agent, is being watched with in- 
creasing attention. The development of 
these agents can permit research workers 
to expand their studies on the prevention 


and treatment of certain forms of cancer 
under controlled conditions. 

As you know, the problem of the aging 
in our country today is being viewed with 
increasing concern—by health workers as 
well as by other groups. How can we ex- 
tend and enrich the active life of the 
aging? That question encompasses a host 
of inter-related problems. 

The basic answers must be sought in 
better understanding of the biology of 
aging. The complex nature of the problems 
of aging, the multiplicity of scientific dis- 
ciplines involved in their study, and the 
relative scarcity of trained scientists to 
work in this field, have absorbed our atten- 
tion in the Public Health Service. 

Here, indeed, is an emerging field of 
great promise for the veterinary profes- 
sion. The study of factors influencing the 
aging process in animals will add greatly 
to our knowledge of aging in man. An in- 
creasing number of scientists are planning 
to launch studies in comparative medicine, 
to include all species of animals in the 
study of the aging process. 

As you know, research in aging must be 
sustained and long-range. In plans to aug- 
ment our own research efforts in the field 
of aging, the Public Health Service is as- 
sisting in the establishment of several 
large regional research centers operated 
by universities. We inaugurated the first 
of these, as some of you may know, at 
Duke University three weeks ago through 


Left—Chairman Jones installs Dr. H. E. Kingman Jr. (right) as treasurer of the AVMA. 


Right—Three of the vice-presidents were installed by Chairman Jones: left to right—Drs. W. D. 

Castleberry, Alabama (Zone 3); W. T. S. Thorp, Minnesota (Zone |}; and Martin P. Hines, North 

Carolina (at Large). Drs. M. H. Jacobs, Maryland (Zone 2) and Charles J. Parshall, California 
(Zone 4) were not present at the installation. 
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the approval of research grants totaling 
a little over $300,000 for the first year. 
Such centers for research in aging 
visualize large-scale and integrated stud- 
ies, utilizing the skills and knowledge of a 
variety of disciplines. Undoubtedly, veteri- 
nary medicine would have a place in a 
comprehensive research program on the 
problems of aging. Veterinary research 
centers can contribute a great deal to such 
a cooperative effort, especially where there 
are medical centers on the same campus. 


CONCLUSION 


I could go on with further examples of 
work related to your professional field and 
of ways in which the veterinary profession 
is contributing to our health goals. I know 
each of you could cite numerous examples 

from your own experience. Nor have I 
—— — - mentioned other health areas which I know 
Retiring president, Mrs. A. E. Coombs (left) installing are of importance to you—such as mental 
in-coming president, Mrs. L. H. Moe. 
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health, accident prevention, and the distri- 
bution and organization of health services. 

I would like to close, however, with a re- 
minder of the teamwork that is necessary 
in our mutual professions and of the heart- 
ening way in which you in the veterinary 
medical profession have responded to mod- 
ern challenges. Public Health has always 
required a variety of professional skills, 
specifically adapted to solution of broad 
problems. You have supplied one of those 
skills in an increasing number of public 
health activities. 

As members of a health profession, you 
are in a key position to improve the well- 


being of your community. In a very real 
way, your offices and clinics constitute a 
route to national health progress. In your 
daily activities—on farms and in indus- 
tries, in your clinics and offices—you have 
contact with the public on health matters 
This gives you the opportunity to assist in 
the support and development of essential 
community health services. 

The nation’s health services will work 


with you to enhance your role in the pre- 
vention of disease and in health research 
and training. And the community looks to 
you for special skills in the protection of 
human as well as animal life. It 


is this 


So that members may better understand how the AVMA functions in their behalf, an exhibit—AVMA 
IN ACTION—was displayed for the first time at the Cleveland Convention. 
The exhibit was located in the Public Auditorium with the commercial and scientific exhibits, and 
an AVMA staff member was in attendance to answer questions. 
The exhibit is available to AVMA constituent associations for annual meetings. Arrangements may 
be made by writing to the AVMA office in Chicago. 
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kind of understanding and teamwork—at 
all levels and among all professional groups 
—that can bring us nearer to our health 
goals in this country. 


The 1957 Humane Act Award 

For her efforts in nursing a badly injured young 
deer, Myra Allena Lockhart, 14, Mountain Grove, 
Mo., was named winner of the 1957 AVMA Hu- 
mane Act Award. Miss Lockhart was awarded a 
$100 U.S. Savings Bond in addition to the official 
national citation for humane work on behalf of 
animals. 

The 10-day-old fawn, which the girl aided, was 
badly hurt when hit by a car on June 16, 1956, and 
was taken to the Conservation Commission agent 
at Mountain Grove. The agent called Miss Lock- 
hart in accordance with her request to take care 
of any crippled birds or animals brought in. 

The deer, called “Laddy,” now is at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri Research Center and is being 


Miss Myra Allena Lockhart and the deer she be- 
friended. 


used for special wildlife studies. Special certifi- 
cates in recognition of other outstanding acts of 
kindness toward animals also were presented by 
the Association to the following: 

William L. Becker, Lake Worth, Fla.; Carolyn 
Innis, Kidder, Mo.; Rollin Walter Roach, Chicago, 
Ill.; Leroy and Arthur Ludwig, Reynoldsburg, 
Ohio; Ross Curley, Jr.; Chicago, Ill.; Edward Lee 
Briggs, Chillicothe, Texas; Nancy Louise Konen, 
Hastings, Neb.; and Nelda Mattson, Fertile, Minn. 


Dr. Rebrassier Chosen President-Elect 
at Cleveland 


Dr. Russell E. Rebrassier, assistant dean 
of the College of Veterinary Medicine, 
Ohio State University, was chosen presi- 
dent-elect of the AVMA at the Ninety- 
Fourth Annual Meeting at Cleveland, Au- 
gust 19-22. He succeeds Dean W. W. Armi- 
stead, who was installed as president. 

Dr. Rebrassier was born July 27, 1890, 
in Louisville, Ohio, where he received his 
preliminary schooling. He graduated from 
the Canton Actual Business College in 
1909, then enrolled at Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus, where he earned his 
D.V.M. degree in 1914, and his M.S. degree 
in 1925. 

After a year with a commercial anti- 
toxin laboratory, Dr. Rebrassier returned 
to his alma mater in 1916, and has served 
on the faculty there for over 40 years. He 
served as chairman of the Department of 
Veterinary Parasitology from 1945 to 
1955, as secretary of the College of Veter- 
inary Medicine from 1948 until now, and 
as assistant dean since 1955. 

Dr. Rebrassier has had a notable career 
in association service. He was secretary of 
the O.S.U. Veterinary Alumni Association 
and editor of its quarterly publication. He 
has been secretary of the Ohio State 
V.M.A. since 1954 and served in the same 
capacity from 1929 to 1946. He was presi- 
dent of the Association in 1949. 

Dr. Rebrassier has been a member of 
the AVMA since 1920 and has held many 
important Association assignments. He 
was elected to the AVMA Council on Edu- 
cation in 1951, and has served as its secre- 
tary ever since. He also is a member of the 
National Board of Veterinary Examiners, 
and since 1955, he has been the delegate 
from Ohio to the AVMA House of Dele- 
gates. 

Dr. Rebrassier is the author or co-author 
of 32 published articles on veterinary par- 
asitology. He is a member of Sigma Xi, 
the National Scientific Honorary Society, 
and of Phi Zeta, the Honorary Veterinary 
Society. He is treasurer of the National 
Council of Alpha Psi Fraternity. 

He married Belle Spencer Paulin in 
April, 1915. They have one married daugh- 
ter. 
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Parasitic Bronchitis in Adult Cattle in Ontario— 
A Case Report 


D. J. CAMPBELL, M.R.C.V.S., and G. D. WETHERILL, B.Sc., M.R.C.V.S. 
Guelph, Ontario 


THIS PAPER describes a recent outbreak of 
bovine asthma near Guelph, Ont., Canada, 
in which the causal agent was established 
as Dictyocaulus viviparus. The condition 
closely simulates that described by British 
workers as parasitic bronchitis in adult 
cattle.*” 

A differentiation is made between typical 
and atypical parasitic bronchitis. The 
typical form usually occurs in calves where 
the D. viviparus worms develop to adults 
in the bronchi, and pathogenesis is usually 
due to blockage of the bronchi. Coughing 
is characteristic, and diagnosis is usually 
made on finding the larvae in the feces and 
pharyngeal swabs. The atypical form oc- 
curs mainly in adult cattle; commonly, only 
immature worms are found in the bronchi, 
with larvae rarely found in pharyngeal 
swabs and feces. This phenomenon is at- 
tributed to inhibition of the development 
of worms in resistant animals.® 

The atypical form can be further divided 
into the acute and mild types. In the acute 
type, there is severe dyspnea, and coughing 
may be absent. The animals pant and show 
anorexia; death may follow. The mild type 
is manifested by characteristic coughing, 
mild dyspnea, loss of flesh, and fall in milk 
yield. Auscultation reveals characteristic 
emphysema of the dorsal areas of the lung 
and edema with consolidation of the lower 
parts. Various degrees of these conditions 
may occur at the same time in different 
individuals in a herd. Peristalsis may often 
be arrested.* 


HISTORY 


On Nov. 7, 1956, a practitioner* informed us 
that he had been called to examine a herd in 
which all the milking animals had been coughing 
since about September 10 and, since the end of 
October, had been losing flesh and showing a de- 
cline in milk yield. No temperature above 102 F. 
had been observed. The young stock were unaf- 
fected. The cows had been treated with hemor- 
rhagic septicemia bacterin but had shown no im- 
provement. The most seriously affected animal was 
sent to the Ontario Veterinary College for obser- 
vation and diagnosis. 


From the Ontario Veterinary College, Guelph. 
*Dr. E. H. Webster, Oshawa, Ont. 


Apart from 2 animals bought in the spring, the 
herd was self-contained. No similar condition had 
been encountered in previous years in either young 
or adult stock. ‘ 

The herd was again visited on November 15, 
when milking animals had been housed for about 
ten days. They were coughing intermittently, and 
several were in poor physical condition. Ausculta- 
tion of these animals revealed lung conditions sim- 
ilar to those in the cow under observation. The 
pregnant cows seemed to be the least affected. 
They had not lost flesh, but had shown a cough 
and an increased respiration rate for about two 
weeks. All animals were eating normally, and the 
quality of the fodder was good. The average milk 
production by mid-November had fallen from 780 
to 546 Ib. per day. 

Fecal samples and laryngeal swabs were taken 
from each animal. Of 28 fecal samples, only one 
showed the presence of D. viviparus larvae. All 
the swabs were negative. 

The bull, 1 dry cow, and the young calves, 
which had all been housed during the summer, 
were unaffected. The yearling heifers, which were 
still on pasture, were in good condition but were 
coughing. 

At night, the herd had been grazing on a per- 
manent pasture (Ladino clover, brome, timothy, 
and alfalfa) and, for 12 days prior to the onset, 
had been on a field from which a hay crop had 
been taken in July. Effluent from barnyard manure 
drained onto this field. Both fields had been heavi- 
ly top dressed with chemical fertilizer in Septem- 
ber, 1956. 


EXAMINATION OF AFFECTED Cow 


The Holstein-Friesian cow, 4 years old, 
was emaciated but bright and active. She 
had lost about 200 Ib. since the onset of the 
condition. 

Her respirations were shallow (60 per 
min.), and auscultation revealed areas of 
emphysema and fairly large areas of con- 
solidation at the lower borders of each 
lung. There was no nasal discharge. The 
cow had intermittent spasms of coughing 
and held her head low and extended, with 
the tongue protruding. Her temperature 
was 101.6 F., pulse 60, and appetite nor- 
mal. In 24 hours, she produced 42 lb. of 
milk. 

No evidence of Dictyocaulus larvae was 
found in fecal samples or pharyngeal 
swabs, but there was a low level of gastro- 
intestinal helminthiasis. 

The blood picture showed: hemoglobin, 
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10.85 Gm./100 cc.; leukocytes, 10,000/- 
cmm.; neutrophils, 37 per cent; band cells, 
7 per cent; lymphocytes, 37 per cent; 
monocytes, 4 per cent; eosinophils, 15 per 
cent. Some immature neutrophils were 
present. 

After being under observation for one 
month, the cow showed little change in con- 
dition. She continued te eat well and main- 
tained an average of 40 lb. of milk a day. 

Since recovery of larvae from pharyngeal 
swabs and from fecal samples is unreliable,°® 
a lung biopsy was taken on the left side 
through the sixth intercostal space by sur- 
gical means on Nov. 23, 1956. Recovery 
from the operation was satisfactory. 

Histopathology.—Microscopic examina- 
tion of the lung tissue (fig. 1 and 2) re- 
vealed that the changes were confined main- 
ly to the bronchioles and peribronchial tis- 
sues. There was a bronchiolitis with ex- 
udation of fluid into the lumen. Epithelial, 
inflammatory, round, and polymorphonu- 
clear cells were evident in this area, Ad- 
jacent to the bronchioles, there was an in- 
crease in lymphocytic tissue; congestion 


Fig. |—Section of cow's lung showing areas of 
emphysema and edema. x 60. 


and edema of surrounding alveoli, with in- 
filtration of chronic inflammatory cells; 
and many eosinophils. The remainder of 
the section showed slight edema and thick- 
ening of the alveolar walls. There were 
large areas of emphysema. No larvae were 
detected on section. 

Parasitological Findings—In a Baer- 
mann test,> using a small part of the 
biopsy material (about 4%-in. cube), 8 im- 
mature, living worms identical with D. 
viviparus were found, each about 7 mm. 
in length. These findings suggested that 
the condition resembled that described as 
parasitic bronchitis of adult cattle.‘ 

Pasture Sample-—Random samples of 
vegetation from both fields the cattle had 
grazed showed high infestation of D. 
viviparus. As no effective treatment is 
known, the owner was advised to maintain 
a good level of nutrition and housing. 


DISCUSSION 


The summer and fall of 1956 were ex- 
ceptionally cold and wet. These conditions 
were ideal for the development and survival 


Fig. 2—Enlargement of edematous area shown in 
figure |. 
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of D. viviparus larvae, which are not re- 
sistant to desiccation and require a tem- 
perature under 80 F. for development.® 
Furthermore, it is recognized that rich, 
lush pastures predispose to diarrhea which 
favors rapid dissemination of larvae from 
subclinical carrier animals.* In this herd, 
coughing in many animals occurred about 
12 days after introduction to a field of lush 
pasture on which, in our investigations, a 
high infestation of D. viviparus larvae was 
found on the vegetation. 

In the course of experimental work with 
D. viviparus infection in cattle, pulmonary 
edema and emphysema had been produced 
on numerous occasions and immature worms 
found at necropsy.’ It was suggested that 
the condition possibly was an allergy. The 
normal complete life cycle of D. viviparus 
in the host is less than three weeks,*® yet 
immature worms were found in the lungs 
of adult cattle which had been housed for 
over eight weeks. 

In the case described, minute, immature 
worms were found about 19 days after the 
affected animals were housed and at least 
two months after the onset of the disease. 

The signs and lesions in this condition 
were similar to those described in a num- 
ber of reports of pulmonary emphysema 
in North American literature." 

Pulmonary emphysema occurs mainly in 
the fall, seven days to three weeks after 
cattle are moved from dry pasture to pas- 
tures where there is abundant new grass. 
It affects cattle of both sexes; however, 
older animals, especially milking cows, are 
most affected.2 This disease has been at- 
tributed to a number of agents such as 
Clostridium welchii infection,’* phosphorus 
deficiency, calcium phosphorus imbalance 
in the soil, alkaline water, and protein al- 
lergy. Most authors, however, agree that 
the condition closely resembles a severe al- 
lergic condition. 

The disease has been described’ as oc- 
curring mainly in cattle on pasture; the 
signs in the acute type being those of acute 
dyspnea; the temperature is usually nor- 
mal; peristalsis is either arrested or slow 
and feeble; and mortality is 5 to 35 per 
cent. The mild form was believed to be es- 
sentially the same disease but less severe 
and with no dyspnea. This condition was 
believed to occur especially when there 
was heavy rainfall and rapid growth of 
pasture forage. Histologically, it was de- 


scribed as characterized by an extensive 
rupture and collapse of the alveoli with 
little normal tissue remaining. The alveoli 
contained varying quantities of a serous 
exudate and, in some areas, a slight poly- 
morphonuclear infiltration was _ present. 
The bronchi contained a little serous ex- 
udate. The interlobular connective tissue 
was edematous. 


SUMMARY 


1) Parasitic bronchitis in an Ontario 
dairy herd is described. 

2) Signs of the disease appeared 12 days 
after the herd was turned into a lush pas- 
ture on which effluent from the barnyard 
drained. 

3) Only lactating cows were severely 
affected. 

4) The condition resembled “acute pul- 
monary emphysema” as reported by var- 
ious North American workers. 
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Ringworm in Cattle—A_ survey in 
northern Britain, of 30,766 cattle in 518 
herds, revealed ringworm (Trichophyton 
verrucosum) in 2.89 per cent of the cattle 
and in 25.7 per cent of the herds. Calves 
were more frequently affected (7.34%) 
than adults (0.43%). The incidence was 
not influenced by season, by nutrition, by 
lighting or dampness of the sheds, or by 
the presence of lice on the cattle. On the in- 
fected farms, 28 persons had active ring- 
werm lesions.—Vet. Rec. (July 13, 1957): 
678. 
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Distemper in the American Raccoon (Procyon Lotor)* 


V. B. ROBINSON, D.V.M., Ph.D.; J. W. NEWBERNE, D.V.M., M.S.; 
D. M. BROOKS, B.S. 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


A DISTEMPER complex in wild carnivores 
(gray foxes, raccoons, skunks) simulating 
clinical rabies has been described. Pub- 
lished serological and  cross-immunity 
data*-* indicate that the infective agent in 
each of the susceptible species is antigeni- 
cally identical with that of the canine dis- 
temper agent. Other data®* suggest that 
canine distemper may bear some relation 
to a respiratory disease in man. 

In Indiana, the raccoon population has 
increased appreciably in the past ten to 15 
years. These animals have provided both 
sport and financial gain for many night 
hunters and trappers. During 1955, ap- 
proximately 115,000 raccoons were taken. 
The total value of pelts alone (av. $1.96) 
was approximately $225,400. In addition, 
many of the carcasses were sold for dog 
food or for human consumption. 

The number of sick and dead raccoons 
found in the Willow Slough Game Preserve 
in northwestern Indiana late in 1955 indi- 
cated a disease of epizootic proportions in 
that area. The unusual clinical behavior 
of several of these sick animals suggested 
the possibility of rabies. However, many 
animals which did not show nervous mani- 
festations associated with rabies also died. 
Only 2 of 37 raccoons submitted to the 
U. S. Public Health Laboratory, Indianapo- 
lis, during 1956, were positive for rabies. 
It may be assumed that a majority of those 
submitted exhibited clinical signs of dis- 
ease. 

The purpose of this report is to present: 
(1) a geographical survey of reported dis- 
ease in raccoons in Indiana; (2) the re- 
sults of studies of sick raccoons made 
available during 1956 by the Indiana Con- 
servation Department; and (3) the results 
of antigenic protection tests using an in- 
fectious agent isolated from each of sev- 
eral sick raccoons, and a single strain, egg- 

From the Pathology Research Laboratories, Pitman-Moore 
Company (Robinson and Newberne) and the Indiana De- 
partment of Conservation (Brooks), Indianapolis, Ind. 
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*A survey with notes on experimental transmission and 
antigenic protection tests. 


adapted canine distemper vaccine (Viro- 
vax).t 


SURVEY 


It was not possible to obtain specimens 
from all counties in which diseased rac- 
coons were seen. Fear among the local 
citizens of contracting rabies, or some 
other disease, prevented the capture of 
large numbers of clinically sick raccoons. 
Postmortem decomposition prevented labo- 
ratory examination of many of those found 
dead. Thus, suitable specimens were ob- 
tained from only 18 counties. The raccoon 
population has been noticeably reduced in 
some areas of the state due to disease, 
whereas total population in other areas 
still appears to be relatively unaffected. 

Questionnaires were sent to all state 
conservation officers in an effort to deter- 
mine where sick raccoons had been seen in 
Indiana during the years 1953 to 1956. The 
number of counties in which diseased rac- 
coons were seen, and the total number of 
counties reporting were: in 1953, 33 of 78; 
in 1954, 42 of 83; in 1955, 35 of 90; and 
in 1956, 54 of 92. The individual counties 
reporting sick raccoons for the year 1956, 
together with the counties from which 
diseased raccoons were obtained for labo- 
ratory examination, are shown (fig. 1). 
Distemper was diagnosed in 1 or more ani- 
mals from each of the 18 counties from 
which sick raccoons were obtained. 


RESULTS OF LABORATORY EXAMINATION 


A total of 32 raccoons or their tissues 
were examined. Each raccoon had ex- 
hibited one or more of the following clini- 
cal signs: abnormal social habits, emacia- 
tion, occular and nasal discharge, chorea, 
blindness, paralysis, and other nonspecific 
neurological disturbances. 

Histological studies were made of the 
major visceral organs and brain of each 
animal and, wherever possible, microbio- 
logical, hematological, and parasitological 
examinations were performed. A _ histo- 


+Pitman-Moore Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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logical diagnosis of distemper was based 
on the demonstration of distemper-type 
inclusion bodies in one or more organs, 
with or without other alterations associ- 
ated with the disease (viz. demyelinating 
encephalitis; virus-type pneumonia; epi- 
thelial hydropic changes). 

Distemper was diagnosed histologically 
in 24 (75%) of 32 raccoons. Among the 
24 diagnosed as having distemper, 16 
(62.5%) had a virus-type pneumonia, 
often accompanied by giant cell formation, 
and 6 (25%) had a virus-type encephalitis 
commonly associated with distemper. In 2 
animals, lesions were limited entirely to 
the central nervous system. Primary 
toxoplasmosis was diagnosed in 1 and 
concomitantly with distemper in a second. 
Encephalitis of undetermined origin, men- 
ingitis, and parasitism, respectively, were 
diagnosed in 1 each. Bronchopneumonia 
was the apparent cause of death in 2, 
while the cause of death in 2 others was 
apparently due to trauma. 

Variation among the individual hemo- 
grams precluded significant correlation of 
these data with other findings. The icterus 
index of 8 raccoons with distemper varied 
from 1.0 to 10.7 units. Cultures of the 
major visceral organs of 25 raccoons 
yielded Streptococcus from 3, Pasteurella 
from 2, Proteus from 2, and Pseudomonas 
from 2. Gross examination of 25 raccoons 
for the presence of internal parasites re- 
vealed Ancylostoma in 4, Toxocara in 7, 
Taenia in 7, Physaloptera in 15, and Capil- 
laria in 3. 


EXPERIMENTAL TRANSMISSION AND 
ANTIGENIC PROTECTION TESTS 


Inoculums were prepared from tissues of 
naturally infected raccoons as follows: R, 
from the brain of a raccoon showing dis- 
temper lesions limited to that organ and 
R, from a raccoon with lesions limited to 
the viscera. The R, inoculum was prepared 
from liver and spleen of a ferret previ- 
ously infected with R,. In each instance, 
the inoculum was prepared in a 10 per cent 
suspension, large particles were removed 
by centrifugation, and antibiotics were 


added in the amount of 500 units of peni- 
cillin and 10 mg. of streptomycin per milli- 
liter. The inoculum were quick-frozen and 
stored at —70 C. until used. 

The raccoons and muskrats used for ani- 
mal inoculation tests were immature ani- 
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DISEASE DI RACCOONS. DIAGMOSIS NOT MADE. 

COUNTIES PROM WHICH DISTEMPER WAS DIAGNOSED IN RACCOONS. 
Fig. |—Map showing counties in Indiana which re- 
ported sick raccoons for the year 1956, and counties 


from which diseased r were obtained for lab- 
oratory examination. 


mals trapped in their natural habitats. The 
dogs were raised on isolated farms and the 
ferrets were raised commercially under a 
controlled environment. The animals in 
each species were allotted to two groups 
and those in one group were given egg- 
adapted canine distemper vaccine (the 
same dose as given to dogs) 12 days prior 
to challenge. 


RESULTS 


The inoculums (R,, R,, Ry) were used to 
challenge both vaccinated and nonvacci- 
nated animals by various routes. Clinical 
examinations, temperature recordings, and 
hemograms were made daily, beginning on 
the eighth postinoculation day. Laboratory 
studies were made on each animal which 
developed clinical signs (fever, leukopenia, 
anorexia) and which became moribund or 
died. Those which did not develop clinical 
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TABLE i—Results of Inoculation of Raccoons, Ferrets, 

Dogs, and Muskrats with Material from Raccoons 

Showing Histological Lesions Identical with those of 
Canine Distemper 


Animals 
No. developing distemper 
Animals challenged Inoculum* (No.) (%) 
RACCOONS 


3 0/3** 

Vaccinated* 

0/3 

2/3 
Controls 

3/3 
FERRETS 

0/3 
Vaccinated 


Controls 
DOGS 
Vaccinated 


Controls 
MUSKRATS 


Vaccinated 
1 Re 
2 Ri 

Controls 0 
1 


*Vaccinated 12 days prior to challenge with egg-adapted 
canine distemper vaccine. 

**No. developing distemper / No. inoculated. 

+R: = infected raccoon brain suspension: R: = infected 
raccoon liver and spleen suspension; Rr-spleen suspension 
of a ferret infected with R:. 


signs were killed and similarly examined 
28 days after challenge. 

The infectious agent from raccoons was 
consistently pathogenic for nonvaccinated 
raccoons, ferrets, and dogs (table 1). No 
signs of disease were observed in any of 
the animals which had previously been 
vaccinated with egg-adapted canine dis- 
temper vaccine. Both vaccinated and non- 
vaccinated muskrats were apparently re- 
fractive to infection when challenged with 
identical inoculums. With any one inocu- 
lum, the incubation period for raccoons 
and ferrets varied from nine to 14 days. 
Histological lesions consistent with distem- 
per were demonstrated in each of the non- 
vaccinated animals, but no lesions were 
observed in the animals previously vacci- 
nated. The nonvaccinated dogs showed only 
minimal clinical signs, yet clearly defined 
inclusion bodies were demonstrated in the 
stomach, urinary bladder, renal pelvis, and 
lungs of each animal. No clinical signs or 
histological lesions were observed in the 
previously vaccinated animals, all of which 
were killed 28 days after inoculation. 


SUMMARY 


An epizootic disease occurred in rac- 
coons in northwestern Indiana in 19565. 
During 1956, the disease, in less than epi- 
zootic proportions, was reported in 54 of 
92 counties. Laboratory examination of ill 
or dead raccoons from 18 counties resulted 
in a histological diagnosis of distemper in 
24 of 32 (75%). A variety of miscellaneous 
diseases accounted for the remaining 8 
(25%). 

The results of experimental transmis- 
sion and cross-protection tests, using both 
previously vaccinated and susceptible rac- 
coons, ferrets, and dogs, indicate that the 
agent of raccooon distemper isolated in 
this study and that of canine distemper are 
antigenically identical. Muskats were re- 
fractive to infection with distemper virus. 
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Aftosa Eradication Pays.—In the past 
four years, in Belgium, where foot-and- 
mouth disease (aftosa) control was at- 
tempted by vaccination without eradica- 
tion, the disease has appeared in 4,000 
herds and has been constantly present. In 
the same period, in the Netherlands, with 
a heavier cattle population, the disease 
has appeared 430 times but was immedi- 
ately eradicated each time. Vaccination is 
also extensively used there. Likewise, in 
Denmark, where aftosa is controlled both 
by vaccination and eradication, it appeared 
112 times in the four years (caused 27 
times by an accident of vaccination).—Of. 
Internat. des Epizoot. Bull. 47; (March, 
1957): 265. 
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An Isolation Brooder for Raising Disease-Free Pigs 
NORMAN R. UNDERDAHL, M.S., and GEORGE A. YOUNG, D.V.M. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 


CONSIDERABLE INTEREST has been mani- 
fested during recent years in the isolation 
of pigs at birth for the control of swine 
disease in herd repopulation studies.**-+7 
Pigs free of disease have been raised in 
single pig isolation units?® or in open 
cages in semi-isolation rooms. However, 
when pigs are in open cages, 1 sick pig can 
expose the entire pig population in the 
area. While greater control of infection is 
possible if the pigs are maintained in 
single isolation units for the first week, 
these are not desirable for longer periods, 
especially with an early change to a dry 
diet as planned in a repopulation program. 

An enclosed brooder unit for successfully 
raising pigs from 1 to 5 weeks old is here 
described. The brooder is in itself a large 
isolation unit supplied with its own filtered 
air system. This feature permits the hous- 
ing of several units in a semi-isolation 
room without danger of cross infection. 


Each unit is equipped for the feeding of 
both liquid and dry diets. Water is made 
available in a continuous flow fountain. 
The labor and time required for the iso- 
lated care of the pigs is kept at a mini- 
mum. The construction cost of the brooder 
unit is relatively low. 


BROODER SPECIFICATIONS 


The brooder unit (fig. 1 and 2) is designed to 
adequately hold 12 pigs up to 4 to 5 weeks of age 
in isolation and correspondingly fewer pigs for 
longer periods. The basic frame of the brooder 
(fig. 3) is made from angle iron and galvanized 
sheet metal. The legs are constructed from 11/- 
inch angle iron and are connected by welding the 
¥,-inch angle crossties, forming a box framework. 
The drainage floor has a three-way slope toward 
the back and center of the unit. A standard 11,- 
inch sink trap is used. The floor, which is placed 
within the lower crossties, and the front, back, and 
side panels are soldered in position. These panels 
are flanged over the top crossties. A frame of strap 


iron (1 by 11/ in.) reinforces the feeder and the 
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Fig. |—Exterior of brooder unit showing water foun- 

tain (a), with overflow hose, dry feeders (b), pipe 

(c) for pouring milk into trough, and the rod (d), 

with cross pin, which supports the front end of the 
trough. 


water fountain openings to stabilize the side panel 
and, therefore, improve the air seal. The unit is 
equipped with leveling screws on all four legs. 

The interior of the brooder is divided into two 
equal compartments by a solid metal partition. 
This partition forms a tee angle at the top to sup- 
port the adjacent edges of the two covers, and ex- 
tends to the frame which supports the screen floor. 
Fresh air, which enters through the filter in one 
of the covers, passes through the screen floor, un- 
der the partition, and is exhausted through the 
cover on the other side. This air circulation pre- 
vents an accumulation of carbon dioxide. An area 
3 by 4 inches is cut in the partition to permit the 
water fountain to service both compartments. The 
heavy screen floor which carries the pigs is sup- 
ported by a %-inch angle iron frame riveted 
to the four wall panels 2 inches above the lower 
crossties. This floor screen is '/2-inch stainless steel 
mesh made with Y-inch wire, and requires no 
extra bracing. 

The cover (fig. 4, a) is made in two sections 
with the edges flanged to give more rigidity. Each 
section of the cover is sealed with a gasket of 5/16 
by 14-inch sponge rubber weather stripping and is 
tightened in position with four (31/2-inch) trunk 
hasps. The cover sections each have a hinged serv- 
ice door which contains a plate glass observation 
window. The door is sealed with 5/16- by ¥-inch 
weather stripping and is secured with a standard 
round window lock. One cover section has the in- 
coming air filter (fig. 2, e) which consists of a 6- by 
24-inch No. 50 FG spun glass filterdown* pad 
supported on '/,-inch hardware cloth (welded to 
the cover) and held in position by a frame. The 


*American Air Filter Co., Louisville, Ky. 
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Fig. 2—End view of 

brooder unit; note service 

doors (d) containing ob- 

servation windows, incom- 

ing (e), and exhaust (f) 
air filters. 


Fig. 3—Detailed sketch of 

brooder showing: (A) 

front view and (B) end 
view. 
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exhaust stack on the other cover (fig. 2, f) has a 6- 
by 24-inch No. 25 FG spun glass filterdown* pad 
supported on 1/2-inch hardware cloth. The exhaust 
stack connects through a manifold to the air in- 
take of a squirrel cage blower (fig. 5) which moves 
air through the brooder under negative pressure. 
When the pigs grow older and larger, the exhaust 
filter pad is removed to permit greater air circula- 
tion. The exhaust stack (fig. 4, FE) has a 12-inch 
screen soldered to the bottom for support and to 
prevent the filter pad from being drawn up the 
stack, The filter frame and the exhaust stack are 
each tightened down with six wing nuts with the 
filter forming the gasket for the airtight seal. 
The milk trough (fig. 5, F) is constructed from 
a heavy-gauge galvanized iron. The trough is 
made with one removable support so it can easily 
be dismantled for cleaning. The rear trough sup- 
port, a solid 1/-inch rod, is centered on, and 
welded to, the end of the trough. This rod in turn 
fits into a standard 1/,- by 4-inch pipe floor flange 
riveted to the inside of the rear wall of the unit. 
The same type floor flange is riveted to the outside 
of the front wall of the unit. The front support of 
the trough is a solid 1/4- by 8-inch rod to the end 
of which another floor flange has been welded. To 


assemble, the rod is passed through the floor flange 
on the unit front and the trough is fastened to 
the flange by two bolts. The trough is held in any 
desired position by a thumb set screw through the 
outside flange. It can be inverted to void un- 
consumed milk. A cross pin through the solid rod 
(fig. 1, d) helps to give leverage in adjusting the 
trough. The milk is fed to the pigs through a 1/2- 
inch copper pipe (fig. 1, c) which extends through 
the brooder wall to the trough edge. The pigs 
are prevented from disturbing the flow of milk by 
a divider plate soldered 1 inch from the trough end 
and the milk runs into the trough between these 
two plates. The remainder of the trough is sep- 
arated by divider plates into five equal feeding 
sections. A small metal funnel is used to facilitate 
pouring the milk into the pipe. The milk pipe is 
sealed with a rubber stopper between feedings. 
The feeder for dry feed (fig. 4, B) is divided 
into three feeder sections (fig. 4) to prevent the 
pigs from crowding into the feeder. The feeder and 
the feeder cover are sealed with 5/16- by ¥%-inch 
weather stripping. The feeder is secured to the 
outside of the brooder with six wing nuts and 
the cover is tightened down with two 24-inch 


Fig. 4—Detailed sketches 


of brooder parts showing: 


(A) cover, top view, left 


side—filter frame (e) and 
service door (d) in posi- 
tion; right side—exhaust 


stack (f) and service door 


(d) removed; (B) dry 
feeder, end view; (C) 


water fountain, end view; 


(D) water fountain, top 
view; (E) exhaust stack, 


side view; (F) liquid diet 
trough, top view. 
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Fig. 5—Squirrel cage-type blower used to exhaust 
two units. Pilot lights indicate when fan is in opera- 
tion. 


The water fountain (fig. 4, C, D) is divided into 
two compartments in line with the unit divider. A 
baffle plate in line with the brooder wall extends 
to within 1 inch of the bottom of the fountain. 
This baffle makes the air seal for the unit and, 
therefore, the cover requires no gasket. The water 
fountain is held in position with four wing nuts 
and is sealed with 5/16- by ¥%-inch weather strip- 
ping. The water flows into the fountain through a 
¥g-inch copper pipe extended through the fountain 
top. The water level is maintained by a ¥-inch 
overflow pipe on the front side of the fountain. A 
trickle of water flows continuously through the 
fountain and the overflow is carried to the sewer 
through a rubber tube. 

The air is drawn through the brooder by a 60M 
squirrel cage-type blower+ (fig. 5). The blower, 
attached to a manifold, can aerate two brooder 
units. 


METHOD OF OPERATION 


The baby pigs, taken by hysterectomy, 
are started in individual units on a diet of 
cows’ milk, minerals, and eggs.°§ The pigs 
are given 4g qt. of the diet per pig three 
times a day. On about the seventh day, the 
pigs are transferred to the brooder unit—6 
pigs in each compartment. The milk diet is 
gradually increased to a maximum of 4 
qt. of diet per pig per day, where it is 
maintained until the pigs are 4 weeks old. 
The pigs are also given a commercial pig 
starter feed of the meal or pelleted type 
when they are placed in the brooder. This 

+American Blower Corp., Detroit, Mich. 

$The milk mixture is comprised of 1 qt. of homogenized 
pasteurized cows’ milk, 1 whole egg, and 5 ml. of a min- 
eral mixture (49.8 Gm. of FeSO,.7 H.O; 3.9 Gm. of 


CuSO,..5 3.6 Gm. of MaCh.4 HO; 0.26 Gm. of KI; 
and water to make 1 liter). 


is gradually changed to a commercial pig 
weaning feed by the time the pigs are 4 
weeks old. This method permits the pigs to 
receive the milk diet supplemented with 
the dry feed and, as they require more 
food, the dry feed will gradually replace 
the milk for the bulk of the diet. This food- 
adaptation procedure essentially eliminates 
the growth slump often shown by marked 
changes in diets. 

The temperature of the rooms housing 
the brooders, which is maintained at 90 to 
95 F. for the week following introduction 
of new groups of pigs, is then gradually 
decreased and held at 80 to 85 F. 

The brooder unit is sterilized with 35 
Gm. of potassium permanganate in a wide- 
mouthed can to which 150 ml. of 40 per 
cent formaldehyde is added just prior to 
placing the can in the unit. The can is re- 
moved after one hour and the exhaust fan 
is run until all traces of formaldehyde gas 
have been removed. 

When the pigs are about 4 weeks old, 
they are transferred to a clean area. If the 
area is cold, a heat lamp may be provided 
over a bedded area. These pigs, when 
transferred to ordinary housing, continue 
on the pig weaning feed and water and are 
eared for according to normal procedures 
for good management, as well as a few 
extra sanitary precautions. These include 
using a disease-free area, previously disin- 
fecting houses and equipment, limiting 
traffic by visitors, and preventing contact 
with “nondisease-free” swine or equipment 
or air respired by them. 


SUMMARY 


A brooder unit designed for raising 
disease-free pigs for use in nutritional 
studies or herd repopulation programs is 
described. The unit will house 12 pigs up 
to 4 to 5 weeks of age and smaller numbers 
for longer periods. The construction and 
operational procedures are described in de- 
tail. 
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Exsheathment in Nematodes.—Many 
nematodes molt after each of three larval 
stages. However, Trichostrongylus azei 
and related species do not molt after the 
second stage, so the outer cuticle is called 
the sheath in the third stage. When in- 
gested by sheep, the sheath fractures and 
the change from the free-living to the 
parasitic phase occurs. The molting is be- 
lieved to be controlled by the endocrine 
system of the worm which, in turn, is af- 
fected by the hydrogen ion content of the 
rumen fluid.—Nature (March 23, 1957): 
619. 


Evaporation Rate from the Skin of Cat- 
tle—Evaporation from the skin plays an 
important part in the thermoregulatory 
adaptation mechanism in a high tempera- 
ture environment. In cattle, the highest 
evaporation rates occurred in the follow- 
ing diminishing order: muzzle, lateral 
neck, vulva, ventral neck, and front flank, 
with the slowest rates on the abdomen, 
forehead, and udder. Shearing greatly in- 
creased the evaporation rate. Groups of 
cows from different sires showed a marked 
variation indicating that the evaporation 
rate can be increased by selective breeding. 
—Nature (June 15, 1957): 1256. 


Tranquilizers and Ducklings.—During 
its first day of life, a duckling forms a per- 
manent attachment to any moving object 
to which it is exposed. In nature, it is the 
mother; but in the laboratory, it may be 
a specific person, a wooden image, or any- 
thing that moves. Meprobamate, in doses 
which do not alter the behavior of the 
duckling, can prevent this attachment.— 
Pub. Health Rep. (July, 1957): 627. 


Tranquilizers and Morphine “Mania” in 
Cats.—When 13 cats were injected subcu- 
taneously with 20 mg./kg. of body weight 


of morphine, each became highly excitable, 
apprehensive, ataxic, and displayed mydri- 
asis. When 5 cats were given morphine (20 
mg./kg.) plus chlorpromazine (20 mg./ 
kg.), the excitement was reduced but not 
the mydriasis. Reserpine had a similar ef- 
fect.—Nature (June 15, 1957): 1258. 


Animal Cages Made with 
Sheet Zinc Liners 


R. F. WHALEN, D.V.M. 
LaSalle, Illinois 


The following is a report on the use of 
sheet zine for dog cages. 

My hospital was built in the summer of 
1951, and 39 cages made of sheet zinc were 
installed. A local welder made the cage 
frames and fronts from angle iron and 
steel rods. Illinois quality sheet zinc “L” 
metal, 0.018-inch gauge, was used for the 
sides and 0.032-inch gauge, laid over ply- 
wood, was used for the bottoms. 

Zine was chosen over other metals since 
it does not rust or stain, is unaffected by 
water or body discharges, may be soldered, 
and does not have a “tinny” sound when 
struck. It is easily bent, drilled, and formed, 
and costs only slightly more than galvan- 
ized iron. The zinc may also have an ad- 
vantage in possessing disinfecting proper- 
ties, forming an oxide that is beneficial to 
the skin and coat of animals, and having 
slight deodorizing properties. It could pos- 
sibly supply the necessary amount of the 
metal required in the diet if licked by an 
animal. Zinc is pleasant to the touch and 
takes on a clean gray appearance. 

The cages are two-deck, eight- and five- 
cave units. The eight-cage units have three 
bo.tom cages and five top cages; the five- 
cage units have two bottom and three top 
cages. All the cages are 30 inches in depth. 
The top cages are 28 inches wide and 24 
inches high. The bottom cages are 44 inches 
wide and 36 inches high. 

A l-inch slope from the back to the 
front of the cage was attained by making 
the back legs of the units 1 inch longer 
than the front legs. Drainage troughs for 
the upper tiers were made of 3-inch gut- 
tering. 

The cage surfaces have stayed clean and 
smooth. The animals’ bodies have even 


Dr. Whalen is a general practitioner in La Salle, Ill. 
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slightly polished the interior surfaces, 
which are still a clean gray, and there has 
been no wear. In contrast, the cage fronts 
have required painting several times. 

In comparing the cost, appearance, dur- 
ability, and the amount of upkeep with 
other cage materials, the author considers 
zinc the material of choice. 


Lead Poisoning in a Dog.—A dog devel- 
oped acute gastrointestinal disturbances 
followed by a paralysis, starting with the 
hindlegs and extending to the head, after 
eating grass contaminated with red lead. It 
partially recovered but the hindlegs re- 
mained paralyzed. At necropsy, there was 
evidence of subacute necrotic myelopathy. 
Lead was found in the spinal cord and 
brain.—Tidjschr. voor Diergeneesk. (June, 
1957): 420. 


Lead Arsenate Poisoning in Cattle.— 
In a herd of 35 dairy cattle, in Ontario, 20 
of the 24 young and nonmilking animals 
suddenly became acutely ill and 14 died 
within four days. The milking cows, fed 
separately, remained well. The affected ani- 
mals showed signs of abdominal pain, 
tremors, profuse dark diarrhea, and de- 
pression. Their temperatures were normal 
to subnormal. On necropsy, their gastro- 
intestinal tracts were acutely inflamed, the 
mucosa swollen and edematous with areas 
of erosion. Their livers were conjested and 
icteric. 

Lead arsenate was found in the feed bin 
and was present in the feed at a level of 
890 p.p.m. Analyses of urine, milk, and tis- 
sues from the affected animals showed no 
lead, but arsenic was present in all, rang- 
ing from a trace (milk) to 80 p.p.m., indi- 
eating that arsenic is much more rapidly 
absorbed than is lead.—Canad. J. Comp. 
Med. (July, 1957): 248. 

Can Ornithosis Be Transmitted from 
Man to Man?—Ornithosis was unknown in 
Norway until 1955. In none of the 14 cases 
found to date can birds be incriminated 
as the source of infection, and trans- 
‘mission from man is being studied.— 
J. Am. M.A. (June 15, 1957): 794. 


Bovine Infectious Keratoconjunctivitis. 
—tThis disease was believed, in Germany, 
to be caused by a Rickettsia-like, bipolar- 
stained organism 0.2 to 1.0 » long, which 


was found in smears from the conjunctiva 
and in cultures from the aqueous humor. 
Conjunctival instillation of cultures in 
healthy animals produced clinical signs of 
the disease in 44 days, and the Rickettsia 
was later recovered from them. Hemophi- 
lus bovis was considered a secondary infec- 
tion. Streptomycin therapy was successful. 
—Berl. Muench. tierdrztl. Wchnschr., 69, 
(1946): 47. 


A Note on Aujeszky’s Disease (Pseudo- 
rabies).—This virus produces a noncon- 
tagious, clinically striking, and always 
fatal disease in several natural hosts (cat- 
tle, dogs, cats, and rats), while in swine it 
is highly contagious and often clinically 
nonrecognizable. This indicates that, when- 
ever a virus is extremely destructive to a 
certain host, a search should be made for 
another natural host in which it causes 
only a mild infection —E. Traub in Deut- 
sch. Vet.-med. Gesell. (March, 1955): 12. 


Laymen Appraise Miracle Stock Tonics. 
—Tonics usually contain many things that 
are not needed, and ingredients which 
might have value are present in insuffi- 
cient quantities. In the typical tonic for 
cows, the long list of vitamins are mostly 
B vitamins which cows produce adequately. 
As a “shotgun treatment” these tonics 
usually contain nux vomica, quassia, fenu- 
greek, ginger, capsicum, and anise. Also, 
why pay 15 to 20 cents per pound for char- 
coal (to absorb gas); bicarbonate of soda 
(to relieve stomach acidity); and for salt, 
magnesium sulfate, or sodium sulfate?— 
Brown Swiss Bull. (July, 1957): 82. 


Treating a Chilled Body.—Shivering is 
an involuntary motion in which muscles 
may produce heat five times as fast as 
usual. Meanwhile, the peripheral blood ves- 
sels contract to preserve heat. In water 
less than 68 F., man loses heat faster than 
it can be replaced. Consciousness dims and 
shivering stops when the body temperature 
falls to 95. Survival is possible even with 
a body temperature of 77 provided the pa- 
tient is placed in water between 110 and 
120 F. to heat the outer flesh rapidly. Mild 
warmth merely relaxes the vessels, allow- 
ing the blood to course through the still 
cold flesh, which may cause a sudden fatal 
drop of inner temperature.—Sci. News 
Letter (June 22, 1957): 386. 
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THE INCIDENCE of traumatic reticulitis 
(hardware disease) in dairy cattle has 
always been a problem and, in recent 

years, seems to be on the increase. This 
» paper deals with an attempt to prevent 

trauma caused by the presence of metal in 
the bovine reticulum. 


MATERIALS AND METHODS 


A Muffly magnetic retriever,’ passed 
through the mouth, was used for the re- 
moval of metal from the reticulum (fig. 1). 

A Jackson imported metal detector? was 
used to determine (1) the presence of 
metal and (2) if all the metal had been re- 
moved with the retriever. To effectively 
remove all metallic foreign bodies, the 
practitioner must be thoroughly 
quainted with the use of the metal de- 
tector. The ability to judge when metal is 
present in the reticulum, and when it is 
not, is of utmost importance. Our experi- 
ence was gained by using the metal de- 
tector before and after all rumenotomies, 
thus learning the limitations and sensitive- 
ness of the instrument. 

For ‘success in using the metal retriever, 
bulky feeds should be withheld for 12 to 18 
hours, regardless of the type of roughage 
fed. However, the cattle should have their 
normal grain ration and free access to 
water. With normal feed intake, the 
rumenoreticular content is not fluid enough 
to allow easy and complete entrance to the 
reticulum. 

In passing the magnetic retriever, a 
nose-tong is used for restraint and to draw 
the head relatively straight forward. One 
man holds the mouth speculum in place 
while the operator passes the retriever. 
It is often necessary to pass the retriever 
three or four times to remove all of the 
metal (fig. 2). 

After each passage, and removal of 
metal, the animal is tested with the metal 
detector to determine if metal is still pres- 
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Fig. 1—Muffly's magnetic retreiver with samples of 
metal removed. 


ent. If a negative test is shown, the animal 
is considered free of metal in the reticu- 
lum. 

RESULTS 


During the year that we have used this 
equipment in our practice, 24 herds, con- 
sisting of 670 cattle, have been subjected 
to this procedure. Of the 670 animals, 460 
showed the presence of metal in the reticu- 
lum, and the magnetic retriever was used 


Fig. 2—This shows how the animal is restrained while 
the retriever is passed. 
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on each. All the metal was removed from 
300 cattle (65%). Although 160 animals 
still had metal in the reticulum, many 
pieces had been removed from the majori- 
ty, but the metal detector still detected a 
small amount of metal. 

The reasons that it is difficult to remove 
all metal from some animals are: (1) in- 
complete starving, (2) the metal may be 
caught in the “honeycomb” lining of the 
reticulum, and (3) contractions of the 
reticulum may prevent entry of the mag- 
net. 


HERD CASE REPORTS 


In herd 1 (table 1) during the previous 
year, eight rumenotomies had been per- 
formed for traumatic reticulitis. Since re- 
moving all the metal possible from this 
herd, one year has elapsed and there has 
been no evidence of “hardware” trouble. 

In herd 2, in which four rumenotomies 
had been performed in a two-month period, 
one year had elapsed after using the metal 
retriever before any metallic foreign bod- 
ies caused trouble. 

In herds 10 and 12, which were owned 
by the same dairyman, 3 lb. of metal was 
removed from the 78 cattle, and the num- 
ber of cows showing anorexia and fluctua- 
tions in milk production has been reduced. 


TABLE |—Results from Using the Magnetic Retriever, 
on a Herd Basis 


Results 
Metal 
metal still 


Animals All 
Total showing metal 

Herd animals _ in reciculum removed present 
(No.) in herd (No.) (% (No.) (%) (No.) 


12 
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OTHER USES OF THE METAL RETRIEVER 


We have also used the metal detector 
and magnetic retriever as a means of dif- 
ferential diagnosis in animals where some- 
thing besides metal material might have 
been the cause of the syndrome. When all 
signs of metal could be removed from the 
reticulum of these animals, some other 
source of the trouble has been sought. 

We have had a degree of success in re- 
moving penetrating metal from animals in 
which traumatic reticulitis has been diag- 
nosed. Of the last 129 cows diagnosed as 
having traumatic reticulitis, the pene- 
trating metal was removed from 30 with 
the- retriever and all 30 animals made a 
satisfactory recovery. In the remainder of 
the animals, a rumenotomy was performed. 
Only in those animals in which a diagnosis 
of traumatic reticulitis was made, and 
treatment given within 12 hours of the 
first signs of the disease, was the use of 
the metal retriever effective. 


CONCLUSIONS 


It is our contention that the use of this 
metal retriever provides an effective means 
for the prevention, or at least the reduc- 
tion, of “hardware disease.” Our clients 
favor it and welcome some method of pre- 
venting the losses that previously occurred 
in their herds from the ingestion of metal; 
it not only prevents the loss of animals, 
but also the loss in milk production. To be 
thoroughly effective, the metal should be 
removed from the animals in these herds 
each year. 
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Rupture and Prolapse of the Uterus ina 
Bitch—A young working Collie, which 
four days previously had whelped 3 pups, 
was lethargic and part of the uterus was 
protruding from the vulva. Laparotomy re- 
vealed a completely transverse rupture at 
the middle of the left cornu with the caudal 
portion invaginated and prolapsed. After 
reduction of the prolapse and ovarohyster- 
ectomy, she made a satisfactory recovery. 
—B.N. Pyke in Vet. Rec. (July 13, 1957): 
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A Modified Embryotome—lts 
Description and Use 


TEODOR KILDISZEW, D.V.M. 
Detroit, Michigan 


During my 20 years of practice as a 
veterinary surgeon in Poland, I encoun- 
tered numerous difficult dystocias, usually 
involving cows. It is often necessary to 
perform an embryotomy and, for this pur- 
pose, a local locksmith made an embryo- 
tome, according to my specifications, for 
use in large domestic animals, especially 
horses and cows. 

For five years, I used this embryotome 
with excellent results and, in 1932, pub- 
lished a description of it.* Shortly there- 
after, a Polish factory, engaged in the 
manufacture of medical and veterinary 
tools, agreed to manufacture my instru- 
ment. 

The embryotomet consists of a sharp, 
hooked knife on a long shaft, with the 
handpiece in the same plane as the knife. 
A ring, through which the middle finger 
is inserted, is soldered on the back of the 
knife (fig. 1). 

Method.—The highlights of an embry- 
otomy with this instrument are presented 
briefly. The part of the fetus which is to 
be first removed, usually a forelimb, is 
secured with an obstetrical chain and 
pulled out as far as possible by an assistant. 
The skin is slit down the medial surface, 
severed at the fetlock joint, and is then 
separated from the leg with a putty knife, 
straightened fingers, or a chisel to about 
the level of the shoulder. The leg is freed 
by pressing the embryotome into, and 
severing, the muscles and connective tis- 
sues which attach the scapula to the thorax. 
The leg is then removed by traction, pro- 
viding more operating space. The other 
foreleg is pulled into position and removed 
in the same manner. Then the head is se- 
cured and an attempt made to extract the 
calf completely; however, if the resistance 
is great, no forcible method should be 
used, because of the danger of injury to the 
cow or of prolapse of the uterus. If ex- 


Dr. Kildiszew came to the United States in 1950. At 
present, he is in the Departments of Hematology and 
Urinology, Henry Ford Hospital, Detroit, Mich. 

*The Polish veterinary magazine, ‘‘Przeglad Weterynary- 
iny’’ (Veterinary Review). 

+All rights reserved. 


traction is not possible, the embryotomy 
should be continued and the head, with the 
neck as far as the first rib, is next re- 
moved. The head and neck are skinned and 
the neck muscles are cut close to the thorax 
with the embryotome. The head and neck 
are rotated to the right and left until the 
vertebrae separate. They are then easily 
removed. 

If the remainder of the fetus can not be 
extracted at this stage, three to four ribs 
must be removed by cutting them with the 
embryotome at the sternum and at the 
vertebrae. After severing the intercostal 
muscles, the ribs can be removed and the 
viscera taken out through this aperture. 
The remainder of the fetus can often then 


Fig. I—A sketch showing the dimensions of the em- 
bryorome. The instrument should be made of stain- 
less steel. The knife and handle can be one piece 
(A) or two pieces (B) with a removable handle. The 
ring can be fastened with screws, or soldered. 


be extracted without difficulty. If the hips 
lock at the pelvic inlet, the fetal pelvis can 
be split at the symphysis with short, firm 
jerks on the embryotome. 

Discussion.—The advantages of this tool 
are: (a) The work is done under the skin, * 
and (b) the operator feels secure when 
handling the tool because both hands work 
simultaneously, one hand covering the 
knife, directing it, and at the same time, 
protecting the uterus, while the other hand 


Fig. 2—A sketch showing the middle finger inserted 
through the ring and the hand ready to guide the 
knife which is moved chiefly by the other hand. 
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holds the tool firmly and controls the di- 
rection of the cutting edge. This operation 
is preferably done when there is no labor; 
however, labor pressure does not neces- 
sarily interfere with the procedure. 

Since short embryotomes can be lost 
in the uterus, this modification of the in- 
strument can also avoid delay and com- 
plications. 


Abdominal Surgery in Horses.-—Of nine 
laparotomies on horses, at the University 
of Sidney, Australia, two were for bilat- 
eral cryptorchidism, two to remove ovarian 
tumors, two to repair ruptured bladders, 
and one each for retention of meconium, 
ileocecal-valve impaction, and a urinary 
bladder calculus. For anesthesia, pentobar- 
bital sodium was used alone for foals and 
in a mixture with chloral hydrate and mag- 
nesium sulfate for adults. 

Flank incisions were used in five opera- 
tions; prepubic paramedian incisions in 
four. The latter usually gave better ac- 
cess to the lesion and were more readily 
sutured, but a fatal eventration occurred 
in one. Of the 7 horses in which the opera- 
tion was completed (2 were hopeless), 6 re- 
covered without complications—D. R. 
Hutchins in Austral, Vet. J. (July, 1956): 
149-152. 


Spermatophore Insemination.—Insemina- 
tion is accomplished in chiggers by the 
female picking up spermatophores con- 
sisting of a base, a flexible stock, and a 
sac ef sperm which have been deposited 
by the male. After identifying the sperma- 
.tophore by tapping it, the female elevates 
her body, walks over the object with her 
genital plates spread apart, lowers her 
body over the sperm sac, and grasps it by 
closing the genital opening. One male was 
observed to deposit 12 spermatophores in 
about two hours and 1 female picked up 4 
in 23 minutes, and a fifth within an hour. 
—J. Parasitol. (June, 1957): 256. 


Males Sterilized by Epididymal Injec- 
tion.—Male ruminants were sterilized, in 
Germany, by injecting into the tail of the 
epididymis of each testicle a sclerothera- 
peutic agent (Dondren) in quantities of 
0.5 ml. for small animals up to 4.0 ml. ina 
bull weighing 1,980 lb. The _ injected 
epididymis immediately feels tight. The 
next day, there is a slight and mildly sen- 


sitive swelling in the epididymis but no 
general reaction. After eight days, the 
epididymis feels like cartilage and is ad- 
hered to the tunica vaginalis and the scro- 
tum. When the bull is later castrated, it is 
necessary to excise the adherent scrotum 
in order to free the testicle. The testicle 
is usually normal but may be slightly 
edematous. 

This procedure was used in 5 breeding 
bulls, 10 young bulls, 4 rams, and 3 bucks 
(goats). In all cases, it was successful and 
without complications. The injection re- 
sulted in the formation of granulation tis- 
sue which is gradually replaced by con- 
nective tissue, completely sealing the ducts. 
These animals may be used as teasers.— 
Berl. u. Munch. Tierarztl. Wehnschr. (April 
1, 1957): 127. 


Vibriosis in Ewes.—Vibrio fetus was 
isolated from all but 1 of 18 ewes (in a 
flock of 142) which aborted between 92 and 
140 days of pregnancy; the exception was 
a ewe that had been treated prophylactical- 
ly with dihydrostreptomycin. All lambs 
were dead except the 4 aborted after gesta- 
tion day 127, but these died shortly. Vibri- 
os were isolated from 5 of 25 apparently 
healthy ewes which produced healthy 
lambs; from the fetal fluid from 2 normal 
ewes; gastric contents of 1 newborn 
normal lamb; and from the semen of some 
rams. Thus, infection can be spread by co- 
itus but also by aborting animals. Fetal 
death is not the primary cause of abortion, 
and infected ewes may show no signs of in- 
fection.—G. W. Eide and O. Helle in Nord. 
Vet.-med. (May, 1957): 337. 


A Fertile Tortoise-Shell Tomcat.—The 
gene for yellow in the domestic cat is ap- 
parently sex-linked. Tortoise-shell (black 
and yellow mottled) cats are normally fe- 
male and the rare males are usually sterile. 
One such male of known parentage has 
sired at least 65 kittens in two years, and 
at least 11 were tortoise-shell males. Three 
of these are mature but are not fertile — 
Nature (May 25, 1957): 1087. 


Mink kit production in 1957 is reported 
to show a substantial drop in the average 
per bred female. Many were not pregnant 
and the kit mortality was high in the first 
two days after birth—Am. Fur Breeder 
(July, 1957): 37. 
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WILLIAM V. DAKIN, D.V.M. 


THE ADMINISTRATION of proteolytic enzyme 
preparations has proved a useful adjunct to 
antibiotic and other therapy in conditions 
complicated by fibrinous and purulent exu- 
dates and accumulated debris, which fre- 
quently fail to respond to conventional 
treatment. Originally, in animals, enzymes 
were applied topically but, during the past 
year, excellent results have followed paren- 
teral administration..** In unresolved 
pneumonia and bronchiectasis in man, 
resolution by liquifying material in the in- 
volved lungs appeared to be hastened by 
aerosol inhalation or intratracheal admin- 
istration of enzymes,?* but only one report 
has appeared on similar use in animals.* 

Our purpose is to report case histories 
in which such an enzyme was used paren- 
terally in conjunction with other therapy 
for treatment of pneumonia and miscel- 
laneous inflammatory conditions in horses. 
The product used (Varidase*) is an en- 
zyme complex containing (1) streptokinase 
which liquifies clotted blood and fibrinous 
exudate, and (2) streptodornase which 
liquifies pus. Each vial represented 100,000 
units streptokinase and 25,000 units strep- 
todornase. The solution was prepared in 
sterile saline solution at the time of use at 
the rate of 10 cc. per vial. 

This preparation has been tried in treat- 
ment of other conditions. In some, it ap- 
peared to have little or no effect. 


PNEUMONIA 


This enzyme was used as an aid in treat- 
ment of 4 horses and 1 pony with bronchial 
pneumonia, or pneumonia and pleuritis. 
Since the dosage was not definitely estab- 
lished, it was varied according to body 
weight and condition of the animal. Rou- 
tine therapy administered simultaneously 
to each animal included sulfamethazine, in- 
travenously; an initial dose of 1.0 to 1.5 
gr. per pound of body weight, then three 
daily doses of 1 gr. per pound; and peni- 

Dr. Dakin specializes in large animal medicine in North 
Hollywood, Calif. 

*American Cyanamid Co. The product used here is ordi- 
narily usqd in man. A similar product prepared for veter- 
inary use (Varizyme—American Cyanamid Co.) contains 


an additional element, human plasminogen, intended to 
increase its efficacy in animals. 


North Hollywood, California 
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cillin, intramuscularly for four days, 1,- 
500,000 units daily to the foals and 3,000,- 
000 units daily to the 2-year-old filly and 
the pony. 

Case 1.—This Thoroughbred foal, 3 
months old, had a history of respiratory 
infection of three days’ duration. It had a 
temperature of 105 F., dyspnea almost to 
the extent of “thumping,” and consolida- 
tion with moist rales in the ventral portion 
of both lungs. Sulfamethazine and peni- 
cillin treatment was started, together with 
¥ vial of enzyme intramuscularly in differ- 
ent sites for four days. 

In 48 hours, the temperature had gradu- 
ally decreased to within the normal range, 
there was definite improvement in the rate 
and type of breathing, and lung sounds and 
consolidation were markedly reduced, In 
one week, the foal was normal. 

Case 2.—A Thoroughbred foal, 2 months 
old, had a temperature of 104.8 F., con- 
siderable respiratory distress, lung con- 
gestion, and definite “thumps.” One half 
vial of enzyme was given daily for four 
days with sulfamethazine and penicillin. 
After two treatments, the fever subsided, 
lung congestion cleared, and the thumping 
action was barely perceptible. The foal was 
clinically normal in four days except for a 
slight cough which persisted for seven 
days. 

Case 3.—A Thoroughbred foal, 1 month 
old, was considered in a hopeless condition 
after several days of home treatment. It 
was given % vial of the enzyme initially, 
and 1/3 vial on each of three additional 
days, in conjunction with sulfamethazine 
and penicillin. On the second day, the tem- 
perature was 105 F., and there was a defi- 
nite dyspnea. However, within 48 hours, 
respiration and temperature had returned 
to normal, and clinical recovery was com- 
plete in seven days. 

Case 4.—A Thoroughbred filly, 2 years 
old, was in training for racing. Examina- 
tion revealed a temperature of 105.6 F., 
severe pleuritis, and congestion of the 
lower portion of both lungs. Her chest was 
so sensitive that, when the stethescope was 
applied, she flinched and quivered from 
pain or fear of pain. She was given 1 vial 
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of enzyme in addition to sulfamethazine, 
penicillin, and 2 Gm. of streptomycin daily 
for four days. Supportive therapy included 
vitamin B complex and a strychnine tonic. 
Saline laxative and enemas were also given 
since she showed pain on defecation. 

In 24 hours, the fever was 102 F., a 
stethescope could be applied to the chest 
without reaction, and the filly could move 
with less evidence of pain. In 72 hours, the 
temperature was normal and remained so. 
Two weeks after the start of treatment, 
she appeared clinically normal. 

Case 5.—A pony that had been treated 
four days for colic and toxemia was found 
to have a temperature of 105.2 F., with 
pneumonia and pleuritis. It was given 1 
vial of the enzyme daily for four days, to- 
gether with sulfamethazine and penicillin. 
The temperature was normal in 72 hours, 
and the breathing and soreness greatly 
improved. On the fifth day, the pony ap- 
peared clinically normal, and was returned 
to pasture at the end of 14 days. 


TRAUMATIC CONDITIONS 


Four adult horses with various trau- 
matic conditions were given 1 vial of the 
enzyme intramuscularly, daily, for various 
periods. When penicillin was used simul- 
taneously, 3,000,000 units was injected in- 
tramuscularly at different sites. 

Case 6.—A stallion, 5 years old, had a 
hemacyst from an injury which involved 
the penis and the right side of the sheath. 
It was about 10 inches in diameter. The 
enzyme and pencillin were administered for 
four days. Also, for seven days physical 
support and cold water and ice were ap- 
plied locally. By this time, the hemacyst 
was resolved except for a slight thickening 
of the tissue which pulled the penis to the 
right on erection. Ten days after the initial 
treatment, no scar tissue or thickening was 
palpable, and erection was normal. After a 
rest of six weeks, the stallion was returned 
to breeding. 

Case 7.—A gelding, 3 years old, injured 
a knee when unloaded from a van. In eight 
hours, the knee was twice its normal size, 
the respiratory rate was increased, and 
the temperature was 102.5 F. He would not 
bear weight on the leg. The enzyme and 
penicillin were administered once. Local 
packs with cold antiseptic solutions were 
applied periodically for about 12 hours, by 
which time the swelling was greatly re- 


duced and the animal was able to walk. 
Within three days, the horse was clinically 
normal. However, in our experience, a sim- 
ilarly rapid recovery may follow local 
therapy alone in 50 per cent of similar 
cases. 

Case 8.—A Thoroughbred mare, 10 years 
old, with a left hock three times its normal 
size and showing considerable lameness, 
was given the enzyme and penicillin for 
four days. After three treatments, the 
lameness was almost gone and the swelling 
was reduced about 50 per cent. Two days 
after the last treatment, the hock appeared 
normal and no lameness was evident. This 
horse recovered in less than one fourth of 
the time usually required. 

Case 9.—A mixed breed, Pinto stallion, 
4 years old, had been injured above the 
right eye the previous day and could be 
examined only under local anesthesia. The 
area was severely contused, the eyelids 
were swollen and closed, but there was no 
evidence of injury to the eyeball. One vial 
of the enzyme was administered daily for 
two days. In 24 hours, the eye was partly 
open; in 48 hours, it was completely open 
and most of the swelling had gone. One 
week later, an abscess was observed over 
the eye. This was drained, and recovery 
followed. 


DISCUSSION 


It is our opinion that, in general, the use 
of this enzyme in these cases reduced the 
time for recovery and the medication re- 
quired by at least one half and, in some 
cases, by one fourth. Judging from previ- 
ous experience, when bronchial pneumonia 
was treated with antibiotics alone, the 
response was not ordinarily as rapid as in 
cases 2 and 3; complete return to normal 
often required three weeks or more. Each 
year, many foals die from a condition such 
as the one reported in case 3 and others 
develop a chronic pneumonia with or with- 
out fever. The recovery of the 2-year-old 
filly was considered unusual; pleuritis as 
severe as this ordinarily ends in death. 
Foals with less severe pleuritis have re- 
quired long treatment and careful nursing. 

The response in case 6 (the hemacyst of 
the penis) was considered exceptional. The 
prognosis in a case such as this would be 
unfavorable. The fact that this valuable 
Thoroughbred stallion was returned to 
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service without any thickening or deviation 
of the penis is indeed remarkable. 


SUMMARY 


The use of Varidase, an enzyme complex 
containing streptokinase (100,000 U.) and 
streptodornase (25,000 U.) in addition to 
routine therapy in 5 foals or horses with 
pneumonia, resulted in more and faster 
recoveries than in previous similar cases. 

Similar treatment also resulted in slight- 
ly to markedly more rapid recoveries from 
traumatic conditions in 4 horses. 
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Viral Arteritis Differentiated from Viral 
_Rhinopneumonitis of Horses.—aA filterable 
agent from an aborted fetus is designated 
as “equine arteritis virus” because of le- 
sions produced in small arteries. Another 
agent, previously described as “equine 
abortion virus” is designated as “equine 
rhinopneumonitis virus.” Both diseases re- 
sult in abortion during the febrile or con- 
valescent period in viral arteritis, but not 
until after the convalescent period with 
viral rhinopneumonitis. Both also produce 
conditions previously described as equine 
influenza, but they differ in severity. These 
viruses have distinct properties and pro- 
duce different lesions. Neither is related to 
the viruses of human and swine influenza. 
It is, therefore, proposed that the term 
“influenza” be discontinued as the name of 
a respiratory disease of horses. 

The signs of uncomplicated rhinopneu- 
monitis virus infection are fever, depres- 
sion, conjunctivitis, respiratory catarrh 
and, occasionally, edema of the legs and 
diarrhea, all mild, and there are no known 


fatal cases. In viral arteritis, the same 
signs are present but more marked and, in 
addition, there is palpebral edema, cen- 
gested and hemorrhagic nasal mucosa, res- 
piratory difficulty, colic, weakness, prostra- 
tion, and a high mortality (13 of 39 af- 
fected horses died.) Leukopenia is more 
marked in viral arteritis. Lesions in 
aborted fetuses are similar but inclusion 
bodies were found only in rhinopneumo- 
nitis virus infection——Cornell Vet. (Janu- 
ary, 1957): 3. 


Cerebellar Hypoplasia and Its 
Sequela in a Horse 


J. D. WHEAT, D.V.M., and 
PETER C. KENNEDY, D.V.M., Ph.D. 


Davis, California 


Many horses lack the coordination to 
become satisfactory jumpers, and fre- 
quently attempts to train such horses end 
disastrously. Such a case is reported here 
but, in contrast to previous experience 
with such animals, a possible anatomical 
explanation for the training difficulties 
and the final fatal accident was found, 


CASE HISTORY 


On Jan. 14, 1956, a gray Thoroughbred 
gelding, 6 years old, was admitted to the 
University of California veterinary hos- 
pital with the following history: 

Because attempts to race this horse had 
been unsuccessful, he was being trained as 
a jumper. Although no gait abnormalities 
were ever noticed, the horse had tipped 
over backward 20 or 30 times during the 
training period, most frequently when 
starting to make his jump. No detailed ob- 
servations of these falls were made. 

Four days prior to his arrival at the 
clinic, the horse had again reared and 
fallen over backward while attempting a 
jump, and his head had struck the ground 
hard. Following this, the animal had a 
hemorrhage from the nostrils for about 
ten minutes. However, he was able to rise 
and appeared to be normal. Later the same 
day, the horse began to show signs of gen- 
eral stiffness and soreness and stood with 
his back arched. This stiffness progressed 
until he was able to move only with diffi- 
culty. During the 20-mile ride to the clinic, 
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1—Bilaterally symmetrical defects (arrows) in- 
volving the most medial lobules of the lateral cere- 
bellar hemispheres of the horse. 


the horse lost his footing in the trailer and 
was unable to rise. 

The clinical examination revealed that 
the horse was in excellent condition and 
well groomed but was severely depressed, 


lethargic, and could not rise. The rectal 
temperature was 101.5 F., the pulse was 
60 and rather weak, and respirations were 
of the Cheyne-Stokes variety. The pupils 
were dilated and did not respond to light. 
The optic papillae, as observed with the 
opthalmoscope, were edematous. 

Clonic spasms of the muscles of the legs 
developed shortly after admission, followed 
later by extensor rigidity and stiffness of 
the neck muscles. Excessive perspiration 
occurred, especially during the periods of 
muscle spasm. Terminally, a noticeable 
sign was the intense fiery-red injection of 
the nasal, oral, and conjunctival mem- 
branes. The horse died four hours after 
entering the clinic. 

Necropsy Findings.—The significant ne- 
cropsy lesions were confined to the head. 
There were bruises over the supraorbital 
process of the frontal bone and the zygo- 
matic arch. Although these relatively deli- 
cate structures were not fractured, there 
was a transverse fracture which followed 
the suture line between the presphenoid 
and postsphenoid bones at the anterior as- 
pect of the hypophysis. A displacement of 
approximately 0.5 cm. had taken place 
along this line. There were moderately 
severe hemorrhages in the basilar menin- 
ges and in the pituitary gland, and death 
was presumed to be due to the resulting 
increased intracranial pressure. 

Unexpected lesions of possible etiological 
significance were found in the cerebellum, 
in which bilaterally symmetrical defects in 


Fig. 2—Frontal section 
through the defect shown 
in figure 1. Note the in- 
complete gray cortical 
layer and the discolored 
“white medullary  sub- 
stance. Pal Weigert stain. 
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the lateral hemispheres were present (fig. 
1). These defects were irregular but in- 
volved primarily the most dorsal and 
medial lobules of these hemispheres. 

Microscopically, these cerebellar defects 
appeared as localized areas of cerebellar 
hypoplasia. No remnants of pre-existing 
cortical tissue were seen in the defective 
areas and no myelin loss was seen in the 
white matter underlying them (fig. 2). 
Beneath the hypoplastic area, the white 
matter was either entirely naked or poorly 
covered by a modified molecular layer of 
tissue. 


DISCUSSION 


Since detailed information concerning 
specific localization of cerebellar function 
in the horse is lacking, it is impossible to 
be sure a cause and effect relationship ex- 
ists between the focal cerebellar hypoplasia 
and the animal’s inept performance as a 
jumper. But since the loss or impairment 
of any of the functions of the corpus cere- 
belli could result in reduced ability to per- 
form coordinated motor activities, this ex- 
planation seems reasonable. 

Hereditary cerebellar aplasias, hypo- 
plasias, and atrophies have been reported 
in several species,’ but this case affords no 
evidence of the possible genetic origin of 
the condition. It does differ both clinically 
and anatomically from the familial cere- 
bellar ataxia in foals of the Oldenberg 
breed.” 

One feature of the handling of this case 
probably deserves mention. It is unlikely 
that any line of therapy in this type of 
case would have offset the deleterious ef- 
fects of transportation. 
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Carpal Hygromas in Cattle—The occur- 
rence of carpal hygromas in dairy cattle 
was not significantly higher in those ex- 
perimentally infected with Brucella abor- 
tus than in uninfected controls. There were 
as many in cattle vaccinated once or more 
with strain 19 as in unvaccinated cattle.— 
Vet. Bull. (June, 1957): Item 1689. 


Antibiotic Therapy in Acute 
Eperythrozoonosis of Swine 


EARL J. SPLITTER, D.V.M., and 
EDIN R. CASTRO, D.V.M. 


Manhattan, Kansas 


In previous studies of the therapy of 
Eperythrozoon suis infection in swine, 
neoarsphenamine was found to exert spe- 
cific action against the organism. Adequate 
dosage administered to swine with experi- 
mental or field infections resulted in a 
microscopically evident reduction or elimi- 
nation of organisms from the blood in a 
matter of hours and a marked clinical im- 
provement in pigs, usually within 24 hours. 

The possible value of several broad-spec- 
trum antibiotics for treatment of acute 
eperythrozoonosis was investigated. Be- 
cause of their ease of administration and 
general availability, these drugs would pro- 
vide a marked improvement over the use 
of neoarsphenamine in treating this dis- 
ease. 


PROCEDURE 


The pigs used in this study weighed 30 
to 100 lb. and were splenectomized to pro- 
vide uniform susceptibility to the acute 
form of the disease.* 

Susceptible pigs were inoculated with a 
known source of infectious blood, and then 
clinical and laboratory observations were 
made daily. Blood examinations included 
erythrocyte and leukocyte counts, packed 
erythrocyte and hemoglobin value determi- 
nations, and microscopic observations of 
Giemsa-stained blood smears. 

Tetracycline and oxytetracycline were 
given intramuscularly in single doses at 
various levels (table 1). Treatment was 
given when parasites were most numerous 
in the blood, usually in the early clinical 
stages. Repeated relapses occurred in these 
splenectomized pigs as observed previous- 
ly,*-> and the pigs were treated during the 
majority of these relapses. 


From the School of Veterinary Medicine, Kansas State 
College, Manhattan. 

Contribution No. 160, Department of Veterinary Med- 
icine, Kansas Agricultural Experiment Station, Manhattan. 

The participation of Dr. Castro in this study was made 
possible through a fellowship from the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation of New York. 

Dr. Castro is now at the Laboratorio Biologia Animal, 
Ministerio de Ganaderia y Agriculture, Montevideo, 
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RESULTS 


Oxytetracycline and tetracycline were 
each effective in a single dose of 3 mg. per 
pound of body weight, or greater (table 1). 


TABLE i—Effect of Single, Intramuscular Doses of 
Tetracycline and Onrxytetracycline in 11 Pigs Ex- 
perimentally Infected with Acute Eperythrozoonosis 


No. of parasitic Dosage 

attacks treated* (mg./lb. body wt.) Results of treatment? 

Tetracycline 
1 1 No value 
3 2 No value 
5 2 Successful 
s 3 Successful 
5 5 Successful 
1 10 Successful 

Oxytetracycline 
1 1 No value 
3 2 No value 
4 2 Successful 
8 3 Successful 
2 5 Successful 


*In these 11 pigs, 45 parasitic relapses occurred, 39 of 
which were treated. 

*Successful ctreatment=marked 
blood organisms within 24 hours subsequent to therapy, 
and a reduction of temperature with improved clinical 
condition within 24 hours. No value=no reduction in 
number of blood organisms, and no change in temperature 
or clinical condition. 


reduction in number of 


A dose of 2 mg. per pound was effective in 
about half of the animals treated. 

In animals that received adequate dos- 
age, a marked reduction in the number of 
parasites was noticed within six hours 
after therapy. A return to normal body 
temperatures occurred and clinical im- 
provement was evident within 24 hours. 
As with neoarsphenamine,' reductions in 
erythrocyte counts, hemoglobin, and packed 
cell values ceased after therapy; however, 
additional relapses occurred within three 
to eight days. 

Of the 1) animals treated, 2 died follow- 
ing inadequate dosage, and 2 others died 
during untreated relapses. The remaining 
7 animals recovered. Of the 11 untreated 
control pigs, 9 died, and 2 recovered. 


SUMMARY 


Specific action against Eperythrozoon 
suis was obtained with single intramuscu- 
lar doses of either oxytetracycline or tetra- 
cycline at the rate of 3 mg. per pound of 
body weight, or greater. The results were 
similar to those previously observed with 


single intravenous doses of neoarsphena- 
mine. 
References 
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Prophylaxis and Treatment of Strangles. 
—When 340 horses and colts, in Romania, 
were vaccinated with a commercial Strep- 
tococcus equi vaccine, no immunity re- 
sulted, whether or not it was repeated in 
15 to 20 days. An autogenous vaccine was 
also without benefit. Treatment with peni- 
cillin and sulfathiazole hastened recovery, 
especially when 20 to 40 ml. of Lugol’s 
solution was also given intravenously.— 
An. Pasteur Inst. Serums and Vaccines, 
Bucharest, 1, (1956). 


Trypsin Therapy for Inflammations.— 
Trypsin has long been used in medicine as 
a topical debriding agent, applied as a 
powder, ointment, or solution. When it was 
recently used in man as a thrombolytic and 
antiflammatory agent, injected intramus- 
cularly (2.5 to 5.0 mg.) every six hours, 
heat and tenderness disappeared in about 
48 hours. Edema resolved more slowly, 
often with complete resolution in about 
four days.—New England J. Med., (Feb. 7, 
1957): 258. 


Goat Pox.—Goat pox, reported for the 
first time in Sweden, was highly contagious 
but benign. Lesions were most common 
on the lips and oral mucosa but also oc- 
curred on the udder and teats. Contact 
sheep showed no sign of the disease but 
several exposed persons developed poxlike 
eruptions on the hands. The disease could 
be transmitted to goats, sheep, reindeer, 
and occasionally to rabbits, but not to guin- 
ea pigs, mice, pigs, poultry, or calves. Most 
goats were immune for 24 to 153 days 
after recovery but the immunity was not 
complete.—Nord. Vet.-med. (June, 1957): 
481. 
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Testing Milk for Preclinical Signs 
of Ketosis 


J. ALLYN ROGERS, V.M.D. 
Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 


The practitioner who has compiled rec- 
ords on his ketosis cases has probably 
found that early treatment is essential to 
good results; especially when a glucocor- 
ticoid product is being used. If the prac- 
titioner is to be called early, the herdsmen 
must have a better method of detecting 


Dr. Rogers is engaged in research in Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


the onset of ketosis than any of the pres- 
ent tests for ketonuria. 

To prove the dependability of such a 
test, the following laboratory work was 
done between March 7 and 11, 1957, in a 
large herd of Holstein-Friesian cattle. 
These cows are exceedingly high producers 
and have long been prone to severe cases 
of ketosis, usually within 30 days of fresh- 
ening. 

During the four-day period, two or three 
blood samples were collected from each 
cow and placed in a tube of sodium oxalate; 
part of each sample was used for sugar 
determinations by the Shaffer-Hartman- 
Somagi method, and part was centrifuged 


TABLE |—Laboratory Findings on 5 Cows with Ketosis 


Blood 
ketones 


Blood 


Date sugar 


~~ Milk 


ketones Therapy 


33 + 
54 
54 
40 
40 
33 
42 
45 


3- 7-57 
3-10-57 
3-11-57 
3- 7-57 
3-11-57 
3- 7-57 
3-11-57 
3- 7-57 
3-11-57 58 
3- 7-57 37 
3-11-57 52 


EF 
+ 


+ + 100 mg. meticorten, i.m. 


100 mg. sterane, i.m. 


100 mg. meticorten, i.m. 


100 mg. meticorten, i.m. 


100 mg. meticorten, i.m. 


| 
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TABLE 2—The Same Data (Table 1) Was Collected on the Following 11 Cows Not Having Ketosis 


Urine 
ketones 
+ 


Blood 
ketones 


= 


Blood 


sugar 
41 mg./100 ml. 


Cow 
No. 


19 


Date 
3- 8-57 


3-11-57 
3- 8-57 


59 mg./100 ml. 
45 mg./100 ml. 


3-10-57 43 mg./100 ml. + + 
3-11-57 43 mg./100 ml. + + 


3- 8-57 47 mg./i00 mi. Trace + 
56 mg./100 mil. Trace + 


3-10-57 
3-11-57 56 mg./100 mil. Trace + 


3- 857 65 mg./100 ml. 
3-11-57 55 mg./100 ml. 
3- 8-57 55 mg./100 mil. — 
3-11-57 53 mg./100 ml. 
3- 8-57 57 mg./100 ml. 
3-11-57 58 mg./100 ml. 
3- 8-57 49 mg./100 ml. 
3-11-57 44 mg./100 ml. 
3- 8-57 43 mg./100 ml. — 
3-11-57 64 mg./100 ml. 
3-8-5753 mg./100 ml. 
3-11-57 56 mg./100 ml. 


+++ ++ + 


++ 
++ t+ + 


| 
| 


++ ++) ++ 
++] +4) ++ 


| 
++) ++ 


| ++ 
| 


++) ++ 
++) +4 


55 mg./100 ml. 
65 mg./100 ml. 


3- 8-57 
3-11-57 


+ 
+ 


+ 


39 mg./100 ml. 
61 mg./100 ml. 


3- 8-57 
3-11-57 


+ 


4| 


Milk 
ketones 


Therapy Remarks 
100 mg. meti- 
corten, i.m. 


Greatly depressed; 
ketosis susceptible. 


Anorectic, ketosis 
considered immi- 
nent. 


500 cc. 50% 
dextrose, i.v. 


Normal cow; re- 
mained normal. 


100 mg. Ster- 

ane, i.m. 

100 mg. meti- 

corten, i.m. 

Cow was afflicted 
with acute mastitis 
and treated. 


~ Retained fetal 
membranes and 
nephritis. 


Aborted at 8 mo., 
retained fetal mem- 
branes, and sus- 
pected of having. 
a foreign body 


100 mg. meti- 
corten, i.m. 


100 mg. meti- 
corten, i.m. 


100 mg. meti- 
corten, i.m. 
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+ + 
12 + 
+ 
16 
ras ng./100 ml. 
20 mg./100 mi. ++ 
Stee 
++ - 
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so that the plasma could be tested for ke- 
tones. At the same time, urine and milk 
samples were collected for similar testing 
for ketones. All samples were in the labora- 
tory 30 minutes after collection.* 

The plasma, urine, and milk were all 
tested for ketones by placing 2 drops of 
each on a mound of Denco powdert the 
size of a thumbnail (cost, 2 cents per 
test). A positive test is indicated by a 
change of the white powder to lavender, 
which starts in three minutes and lasts for 
five minutes. As the disease progresses, the 
test results in the powder turning a dark 
purple. Colostrum is not suitable for test- 
ing as it will not penetrate the powder. 


RESULTS 


Five cows definitely had ketosis as 
shown either by clinical signs or by sub- 
normal or low normal blood sugar values 
(table 1). Since the cows were observed 
daily by a veterinarian, none were neglected 
to the point where blood sugar values be- 
came extremely low. The same data was 
compiled on 11 cows which did not have 
ketosis (table 2). 

The plasma, urine, and milk from the 5 
cows with ketosis all showed ketone re- 
actions with this powder, but the urine 
reactions were always most pronounced. 

The urine of the 11 control cows all 
showed pronounced ketone reactions, re- 
gardless of whether the cows were normal, 
had recently freshened, or had well-de- 
veloped diseases other than ketosis. 

Cow 4 was in a mild ketosis phase as 
indicated by the trace reaction in the milk. 
The milk of the other 10 cows was negative 
and they did not develop ketosis. 


CONCLUSION 


Practitioners should learn to conduct 
this test on milk, and then teach the herds- 
men to test the milk of fresh cows and 
call them at the first sign of a lavender 
reaction. This would make it possible to 
treat cows at the onset of ketosis, rather 


*Laboratory work was done by Laura Bramble, technician 
at New Bolwn Center, veterinary research center of the 
University of Pennsylvania, Kennett Square. 

*tDenco (Denver Chemical Manufacturing Co., Inc.) is 

posed of sodi carbonate, ammonium sulfate, and 
sodium nitroprusside in anhydrous form. In the presence 
of acetone, the white powder will turn some shade of 
purple, the intensity of the color depending on the 
of acetone. 


than having treatment delayed until they 
stop eating, drop in milk production, or 
have an odor of acetone on their breath. 


Listeriosis in the Turkey — 
Two Case Reports 


RALPH C. BELDING, D.V.M., M.S., and 
MARY L. MAYER, M.S. 


East Lansing, Michigan 


Although naturally occurring listeriosis 
has been reported in several species of 
birds throughout the world, no reference 
to the occurrence of the disease in turkeys 
has been found. 


CASE REPORTS 


Case 1.—In September, 1956, 1 turkey 
from a flock of 1,600 was submitted to the 
poultry diagnostic laboratory at Michigan 
State University. Four birds from this 
flock of 18-week-old turkeys had died in a 
period of three days. Each showed neuro- 
logical disturbances characterized by torti- 
collis and coarse tremors of the skeletal 
muscles. Profound depression developed 
rapidly, with death resulting in a few 
hours. 

Necropsy revealed no gross pathological 
changes with the exception of a mild hy- 
peremia of the cerebral hemispheres. A 
direct blood smear was stained by the 
Gram technique and examined microscopi- 
cally. The blood picture appeared to be 
grossly normal; no bacteria were seen. A 
blood agar plate was inoculated with ma- 
terial from the brain. After 24 hours’ in- 
cubation at 37 C., a heavy mixed growth 
of bacteria was noticed on the plate. Gram- 
positive cocci were present as well as a 
Gram-variable bacillus. This bacillus pro- 
duced a small, hemolytic colony on blood 
agar. When transferred to tryptose agar 
plates, this organism produced smooth, 
circular colonies which were bluish by 
transmitted light. Although this organism 
was motile in 48 hours at room tempera- 
ture, it proved to be nonmotile at 37 C. 
Acid was produced readily from dextrose 
and maltose, and slowly from lactose and 
sucrose. Mannitol was not fermented; indol 
and hydrogen sulfide were not produced. 
The organism was identified as Listeria 
monocytogenes. 


From the Department of Microbiology and Public 
Health, Michigan State University, East Lansing. 
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Prior to this diagnosis, the birds were 
fed a ration containing furazolidone (4 
Ib./ton) because Salmonella muenchen had 
been isolated from birds in the flock four 
months previously. At the time of the 
laboratory diagnosis, the farm was visited; 
mortalities had ceased and none of the 
birds were showing neurological disturb- 
ances. No livestock other than turkeys had 
been kept on the premises for at least five 
years. 

Case 2—In October, 1956, 15 birds 
from a flock of 500 in northern Indiana, 
died in one week. No antemortem signs 
of illness had appeared. The bird sub- 
mitted for necropsy had died a few hours 
before arrival at the laboratory. The only 
lesions observed were white necrotic foci 
on the liver and greenish discoloration of 
the lungs. The pulmonary changes were 
presumed to be due to early postmortem 
decomposition. Tissues from the liver, 
heart, and spleen were streaked onto blood 
agar plates and SS agar. After 24 hours, 
an organism was isolated in pure culture 
from the blood agar. The biochemical and 
morphological properties appeared to be 
identical to the organism isolated from the 
first case. A tryptose broth culture was 
inoculated on the conjunctiva of a rabbit 
with a cotton swab. At 48 hours, a muco- 
purulent conjunctivitis was noticed. 


DISCUSSION 


An interesting feature of these 2 cases 
is the scarcity of visceral lesions. Listeria 
causes a septicemia in chickens. Massive 
necrosis of the myocardium has been de- 
scribed as a distinctive lesion in both 
naturally and artificially infected chick- 
ens.®>*}? The myocardial damage was not 
produced experimentally unless five to 
seven days elapsed before death. No heart 
lesions were present in either of the tur- 
keys presented for diagnosis. Neither was 
monocytosis observed in these turkeys. 

Necrotic foci in the liver had been ob- 
served more commonly than myocardial 
lesions.*? Focal necrosis of the liver was 
present in 1 of the turkeys submitted. 

Neurological disturbances are not char- 
acteristic for fowl although they have been 
reported in geese.*** One of the turkeys 
described above exhibited severe torticollis 
and coarse tremors. 

Since listeriosis appears to have been 
self-limiting in these two flocks, the sig- 


nificance of this disease in turkeys is not 
apparent at this time. 
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Erysipelas in Turkeys—When different 
methods of infecting turkeys with culture 
and with liver substances from infective 
birds were tried, intravenous inoculation 
caused 100 per cent mortality, intramuscu- 
lar injections 70 to 80 per cent; aerosols 
20 per cent; feeding failed completely; and 
the results from subcutaneous injection, 
feather follicle inoculation, tracheal or con- 
junctival sac instillation were uncertain. 
Transmission by pen contact failed. 

When poults 8 to 12 weeks old were giv- 
en a commercial bacterin, the death rate 
was 28 per cent for those vaccinated and 
84 per cent for the controls when chal- 
lenged 15 weeks later; and 42 per cent for 
those vaccinated, and 71 per cent for the 
controls when challenged after 19 weeks. 

When various antibiotics and three sul- 
fonamides were given, in feed or water, to 
young turkeys experimentally infected 
with erysipelas, the best results were ob- 
tained with procaine penicillin which re- 
duced the mortality by 90 per cent over un- 
treated birds—C. J. Boyer and J. A. 
Brown in Rep. New York State Veterinary 
College (1956): $3. 


If any dog kills or injures livestock in 
New Mexico, the owner is liable for all 
damages and the dog must be killed.— 
New Mezico Vet. Rep. (June, 1957). 
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Canine Filariasis in the Far East 


Capt. ROSCOE K. BALCH, V.C., U.S.A.F.; Lt. JAMES FONSECA, M.S.C., U.S. ARMY; 
Capt. WILLIAM G. RICE, M.C., U.S. ARMY; Col. BENJAMIN F. LEACH, V.C., U.S.A.F. 


ONE OF THE PRINCIPAL difficulties con- 
fronted by the United States Air Force in 
the acquisition of sentry dogs in the Far 
East is the high incidence of canine filari- 
asis caused by Dirofilaria immitis. Because 
this disease is enzootic, a program was 
initiated to evaluate an arsenical prepara- 
tion manufactured in Japan. 


LIE CYCLE 


The adult parasite, a creamy white 
nematode, normally lives in the right ven- 
tricle of the heart or in the pulmonary 
artery (fig. 1). The males measure about 
16 cm., the females about 25 cm., in length. 
Following copulation, the females release 
large numbers of unsheathed microfilariae, 
200 to 300 » in length, into the peripheral 
circulation. The microfilariae are found 
widely disseminated throughout the blood- 
stream but are most numerous in the lungs, 
and are frequently found only there. 

,When a blood meal containing larvae is 
ingested by a mosquito (Culex, Anopheles, 
Aedes, Myzorhynchus),° the larvae develop, 
in the malpighian tubules of the host, into 
the infective filariform larvae. 

The mosquito is a proved vector of the 
parasite and the dog flea Ctenocephalides 
felis has been suspected by several workers. 
Twelve fleas were found that harbored 
various intermediate larval stages' and ad- 
vanced stages of larval development were 
also found in fleas.* At present, no work is 
known in which the dog flea has been suc- 
cessfully employed as the extramammalian 
host. 


MATERIALS AND METHODS 


Animals used in these trials were mongrel dogs 
selected at random from a public dog pound near 
Tokyo, Japan. Those that had a microfilaremia, as 
demonstrated by a direct smear or a concentration 
technique, and that were free of signs of contagious 
diseases were used with little regard to their gen- 
eral malnutrition or to the presence of other in- 
ternal parasites. They were moved to the Far East 
Air Force Sentry Dog Training Center where each 
dog was chained to an individual wooden kennel, 


From the Western Washington Experiment Sration, 
Puyallup (Balch); University of California, Los Angeles 
(Fonseca); Mount Carmel Hospital, Columbus, Ohio 
(Rice); Gunter Air Force Base, Ala. (Leach). 


San Francisco, California 
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on soil, and was allowed to exercise at will within 
the limits of its leash. Each was given anti-canine 
distemper serum immediately, and modified live 
virus distemper vaccine 14 to 21 days later. 
Throughout the trial period, all were fed a highly 
nutritive diet supplemented with brewer's yeast. 
Tetrachloréethylene was given orally for intestinal 
parasites eight days prior to treatment; however, 
some dogs still possessed subclinical infection of 
hookworms and cestodes. A marked improvement 
in condition was noticed during the three weeks 
prior to initiation of treatment. 

A Japanese-manufactured drug, Filarsen (active 
ingredient: dichlorophenarsine HCl, 20.4%; total 
arsenic, 5.3%), was injected intravenously in the 
following dosages: group 1 (16 dogs) 4 mg. per 
kilogram of body weight daily for three days; 
group 2 (9 dogs) 3 mg. per kilogram daily for 
three days; and group 3 (9 dogs) 4 mg. per kilo- 
gram each week for three weeks. Group 1 had 3 
untreated-infected and 4 treated-uninfected control 
animals. Since no changes were observed in group 
1 control animals, controls were omitted in groups 
2 and 3. 

Most of the animals were killed for necropsy by 
intravenous injection of saturated solution of 
magnesium sulfate; some, however, were electro- 
cuted. Necropsies and histological examinations 
were performed by pathologists* of the 406th 
Medical General Laboratory at the following post- 
treatment periods; group 1 dogs at two, four, and 
eight weeks; the others at about four weeks. 


RESULTS 


Manifestations of intoxication from the 
arsenical preparation were indicated by 
prompt regurgitation and _ defecation. 
These reactions, observed in nearly all the 
experimental animals, were relatively mild 
and of short duration. One dog showed an 
acute syndrome of nephrosis. The exact 
cause of this condition remains unknown. 

At necropsy, the following parasite mor- 
tality and average worm burden per dog 
were found: of 4 dogs two weeks after 
treatment (76.19% parasite mortality, 5.25 
av. worms/dog); of 4 dogs four weeks 
after treatment (81.81% parasite mortali- 
ty, 2.75 av. worms/dog); of 7 dogs eight 
weeks after treatment (94.11% parasite 
mortality, 2.42 av. worms/dog). Two dead 
adult heartworms were found in 1 dog 


*Capt. William Rice, M.C.; Capt. William Meriwether, 
M.C.; and Capt. Albert Warrens, M.C. 
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which died five days following treatment. 

The findings in groups 1, 2, and 3 are 
tabulated (table 1). In group 1, the mean 
adult parasite death rate was 84.3 per cent. 
Five of the 8 living adult worms were re- 
covered from 1 animal two weeks after 
treatment. These were only slightly motile, 
suggesting that they probably would have 
died at a later time. If so, the mean rate 
of kill would have been 93.9 per cent, which 
is close to the results in group 2 (91.2%). 
Although dogs in group 2 were given only 
three-quarters of the dosage of group 1, 
the results were comparable. 

The treatment of severely infected ani- 
mals presents many difficulties, the prin- 
cipal one being heart failure due to sub- 
stantial blockage of the pulmonary artery 
with killed parasites. It appeared feasible 
to circumvent these difficulties by utilizing 
the normal dosage (4 mg./kg.) once per 
week, killing part of the worms each time. 
In group 3 this procedure resulted in a 50 
per cent rate of kill (0 to 100%). There 
was no correlation between worm burden 
and mortality. 

Pathological Findings.——The adult D. 
immitis normally maintains its position in 
the right ventricle by coiling itself around 
the chordae tendineae of the tricuspid valve 
and around the bodies of adjacent worms. 
In massive infections, the entire right side 
of the heart may bulge with from 75 to 120 
adults, which often extend into the right 
atrium, the vena cava, or the pulmonary 
artery. The local effects of the adult filariae 
on the heart are usually limited to a slight 
fibrous thickening of the chordae tendineae 
and the leaflets of the tricuspid valve. In 
cases in which a local inflammatory reac- 
tion has occurred, the adult filariae have 
been found dead. In 1 dog, there was 
marked fibrosis and calcification of the 
tricuspid valve. Microscopically, fragments 
of necrotic worms were seen surrounded 
by fibrous connective tissue which had be- 
come partially calcified. 

The mechanical effects of the mass of 
adult worms upon the circulatory system 
can be profound. Animals with long- 
standing infections often show marked as- 
cites, apparently as a result of increased 
venous pressure. Although cirrhosis has 
been reported in such cases, it has not been 
observed in the present group of animals. 
The cause of the cirrhosis may be similar 
to that which occurs in man in cases of 
“cardiac cirrhosis” due to chronic passive 


Dogs used 


TABLE i—Effect of an Arsenical Agent on Diro- 
filaria Immitis Infection in Dogs 


Dosage Worms recovered Worms dead 


Frequency 


Status 7 
Group 1 
Treated- 
infected 16 
Untreated- 
infected 3 
Treated 
uninfected 4 


Group 2 
Treated- 
infected 9 


Group 3 
Treated- 
infected 


4 Once daily x 


4 Once daily 
31.0 91.2 


3 Once daily 


9 4 Once weekly x 101 11.22 51.0 50.4 


congestion of the liver. In many dogs a 
granular, pebbly thickening of the intima 
of the pulmonary artery and its branches 
has been noticed, apparently due to the 
local traumatizing effect of the worms. 
Pulmonary manifestations occur as the 
adult filarial worms die, either naturally 
or as a result of treatment, and are carried 
as emboli into the pulmonary circulation. 
Here they incite a granulomatous reaction 
in the wall of the vessel and in the sur- 
rounding lung parenchyma (fig. 2). The 
thrombi, which form in the vessel lumens 
around the worms (fig. 3), eventually dis- 
integrate and a microscopic section may 
reveal only foci of granulomatous reaction 
without recognizable filaria. No significant 
changes were found in other organs as a 
result of the presence of adult filariae. 
Any treatment which would eliminate 
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Fig. 1—Incised right ventricle and pulmonary artery 
of a dog showing adult Dirofilaria immitis parasites. 
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part or all of the adult filariae may be de- 
sirable but, in massive infections, killing 
filariae may not save the animal due to the 
large number of resultant pulmonary ar- 
terial thromboses. It has been observed in 
man that occlusion of 50 to 75 per cent of 
pulmonary arterial circulation leads to 
chronic cor pulmonale. Added to this, in 
these dogs, would be the obstructive effect 
of any remaining worms in the right ven- 
tricle. In mild to moderate infections, 
treatment would probably not affect pul- 
monary arterial circulation to the extent 
of incapacitating the animal. Of the 34 
infected-treated animals, none had massive 
infections and none showed more than a 
moderate degree of pulmonary arterial 
thrombosis following treatment. Probably, 
none of these animals would have displayed 
evidence of pulmonary hypertension had 
they lived. 

Laboratory Findings.—Prior to and 
after therapy, blood counts and liver func- 
tion tests were performed on group 1 dogs. 
These included: white blood cell count, red 
blood cell count, differential counts, and 
hemoglobin determinations. There were 


Fig. 2—Granulomatous reaction in the wall of a pul- 
monary artery of a dog, caused by dead Dirofilaria 
immitis parasites. x 60. 
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some individual changes but no significant 
mean changes. The liver function tests in- 
cluded: total protein, albumin, globulin, 
bilirubin, gamma globulin, thymol turbidi- 
ty, acid and alkaline phosphatase determi- 
nations. Changes significant by the “‘t” test 
were observed in total protein, albumin, 
and globulin but these were likely referable 
to dehydration. Groups 2 and 3 were ex- 
amined for liver function by the bromsulfa- 
lein test, but nothing significant was found. 

Microfilariae persisted in the peripheral 
blood following treatment since arsenicals 
are not destructive to them. There was 
little correlation between the microfilariae 
count and the number of adult worms re- 
covered at necropsy. One sentry dog that 
died suddenly harbored 115 adult diro- 
filaria, but was negative for microfilariae 
on two blood tests within 90 days prior to 
death. 


DISCUSSION 

One primary difficulty in treating dogs 
for D. immitis infection is that no pres- 
ently known agent is effective against both 
the adult and larval forms of the parasite. 
Numerous investigations have been re- 
ported on the use of various polyvalent 
antimony compounds. These compounds, in 
general, quickly kill the microfilariae, but 
effect only sterilization of the adults. It has 


r 


has under- 


gone thrombosis and partial recanalization, due to 


the presence of the dead parasites. 
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been demonstrated that diethylcarbamazine 
citrate (Hetrazan*) produces a marked 
reduction in the microfilariae, but is rarely 
toxic to the adult. On the other hand, ar- 
senical compounds, when given intraven- 
ously, will kill the adult worm but not the 
microfilariae.* 

The results produced by the Japanese 
drug closely parallel the findings with other 
arsenicals in that it is toxic to the adult, 
but is not destructive to the microfilariae. 
From this study, it may be concluded that 
animals suffering a mild to moderate infec- 
tion can safely be treated with this product 
but, in a massive infection, death may re- 
sult from numerous pulmonary arterial 
thromboses. The largest number of adult 
parasites found dead in a dog in these 
trials was 14 and the average was 5.1. 

The undesirability of treating dogs with 
massive infections is illustrated by the fol- 
lowing clinical case. A sentry dog (F-319) 
was given the drug (4 mg./kg. daily for 
three days); when it did not respond, it 
was killed. No live adult worms were found, 
but the right ventricle appeared somewhat 
dilated and the wall thickened. There were 
masses of worms in the pulmonary arterial 
system surrounded by thrombi. Practically 
the entire arterial system of the right lung 
was occluded by the worms. Microscopi- 
cally, several of the worms were found 
to be partially calcified. Small abscesses 
were found in the lungs. 

The liver showed a remarkable degree 
of chronic passive congestion with marked 
loss of liver cells in the central portions of 
the lobules. Fibrosis was minimal in these 
areas. It was felt by the observer (W.G.R.) 
that the signs exhibited by this animal 
could be explained on the basis of a chronic 
cor pulmonale due to the large number of 
occlusions of the pulmonary arterial tree 
by dead worms. The chronic passive con- 
gestion of the liver was severe and even- 
tually the liver probably would have devel- 
oped a so-called “cardiac cirrhosis.” 

The presence of an adult filarial worm 
penetrating the visceral pleura and extend- 
ing into the pleural cavity points to an- 
other possible complication of this parasi- 
tism, i.e., pneumothorax. 

The terminal effects of the pulmonary 
thrombi upon the circulatory system may 
not be entirely apparent until a considera- 
ble time after treatment. One dog which 


*Lederle Laboratories 


was given the Japanese drug (4 mg./kg. 
for 3 days) in January, 1954, three months 
later was given diethylearbamazine citrate 
for the microfilariasis. Respiratory distress 
followed use of the first drug. Due to ad- 
vanced ascites and debilitation, the dog 
was killed on July 1, 1954. The abdominal 
cavity contained approximately 6 liters of 
fluid and there were large plaques of fibrin 
over the surface of the liver. Alsu present 
were severe obstructions of the pulmonary 
arteries and, although no worms were dis- 
tinguishable in these thrombi, it is proba- 
ble that they could not be identified because 
of resorption and organization. Probably 
as sequelae to the pulmonary obstruction, 
there was dilatation of the right side of 
the heart and hypertrophy, ascites, and 
marked passive congestion of the liver. 


SUMMARY 


1) A Japanese-manufactured arsenical 
preparation (Filarsen) was administered 
to 34-lb. dogs naturally infected with Diro- 
filaria immitis and was found to be about 
90 per cent effective against the adult 
worm, was relatively nontoxic, and re- 
quired only three days of treatment. 

2) Mild to moderate infections may be 
safely treated with this drug, but treating 
massive infections may result in heart fail- 
ure due to pulmonary obstruction. 
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Uutnition 


A Dietary Cause of Hair Loss in 
Bahamian Livestock 


C. H. MULLENAX, D.V.M. 
Evergreen, Colorado 


On a recent assignment in the Bahama 
Islands, a curious condition was observed 
in some native horses (fig. 1); many were 
devoid of long hair, i.e., the mane, tail, and 
foretop, as if they had been closely clipped 
over these areas. Due to the lack of grass, 
the diet of many animals had consisted 
principally of the leaves and pods of a 
small leguminous tree known as “jumbay.” 
The plant (fig. 2), identified as Leu- 


wer 


Fig. |1—Bahamian horse showing typical loss of hair, 
due to dietary deficiency. 


caena glauca (L.) Benth.,* is eaten readily 
by all herbivores. Several weeks on this 
diet are required for the hair loss to occur 
in horses, and a change of diet results in 
regrowth of the hair. 

According to native superstition, swine 
having abundant quantities of long hair 
on their bodies are unthrifty. Consequently, 
the hogs are confined and fed a diet of 
jumbay until the hair is removed. At this 
peint, the animals are again considered to 
be thrifty. 

It is claimed that the coat of the native 
sheep and goats is unaffected by a jumbay 


Dr. Mullenax is a general practitioner in Evergreen, 
Colo. 

*Identification was made by Dr. H. D. Harrington, 
botanist and curator ot the herbarium, and Mr. Bruno 
Klinger, botanist and professor, Colorado State University, 
Fort Collins, Colo. 
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diet. Because of the few cattle on this 
particular island, the effects of jumbay in 
cattle could not be determined. 
Regardless of the species observed, no 
other effect was noticeable in visual ex- 
amination of the animals. Although chron- 


ic selenium poisoning is a possible cause, 
concurrent signs of this malady were ab- 
sent and, according to local agriculturists, 
the selenium content of the island soil is 
low or absent. 

A limited search has failed to reveal any 
reference to this phenomenon and the caus- 
ative agent is unknown to the author. 


Stilbestrol in Feeding Cattle-——Research 
has indicated that gains have averaged an 
increase of 15 per cent (0 to 37%), and 
feed savings have averaged 10 per cent (0 
to 20%) in cattle whose feed has been sup- 
plemented with stilbestrol. The hormone 
may affect the anterior pituitary gland, 
speeding the rate of growth, or it may 
have an effect on the intestinal bacteria. 
(It has a bacteriostatic effect on such bac- 
teria, especially the gram-positive ones.) 
The only difference in carcass grade is a 
tendency to be leaner. There are no resid- 
ual effects and no side effects when the 
hormone is fed at recommended levels. 
However, when implanted, stilbestrol may 
cause damaging changes in the reproduc- 
tive organs, especially in heifers. Gains in 
calves was increased up to 10 per cent 
when fed stilbestrol—F. O. Gossett, Indi- 
ana. 


& Fig. 2—The jumbay tree in the Bahama Islands. 
— 


The survey conducted by the AVMA 
Committee on Veterinary Service during 
1956 (Kilpatrick Report) was designed to 
bring together some basic information on 
usual fees charged for veterinary services. 

The Committee recognized that no at- 
tempt should be made to establish min- 
imum or maximum fees on a nation-wide 
or area basis. Knowing the fee pattern of 
an individual or of a number of practition- 
ers in an area, however, permits us to come 
a little closer to answering questions on 
the economics of veterinary practice when 
correlated with other measurements of in- 
come and expense. 


FEES SHOW WIDE VARIATION 


Possibly the first thing revealed by the 
study is that there is definitely no uni- 
formity in fees charged. For example, 
rabies immunization fees ranged from less 
than $2.00, for 13 per cent of those report- 
ing, to $3.50 or over for 20 per cent. Ap- 
proximately half of those who reported 
charged less than $3.00. 

For a case of parturient paresis, about 
one fourth charged $5.00 or less, one fourth 
charged $8.00 or more, and approximately 
one half charged between $6.00 and $7.00. 


RELATIONSHIP OF FEES TO NET INCOME 


Of immediate interest is the question 
“Do veterinarians who charge higher fees 
have higher net incomes?” 

For comparative purposes, an index of 
fees charged for selected large animal 
services and one for selected small animal 
services was calculated. An index of 100 is 
the average for all fees reported in these 
selected categories. 

Veterinarians whose fee index was be- 
tween 60 and 80 were considered in the 
low fee group; those whose index was 
120 to 150 were in the high group; and 
those with an index ranging from 80 to 
120 were in the average fee group. 

The fees charged for large and small 
animal services follow different patterns in 
their relationship to net income. Those for 
large animal services (fig. 1) were more 
uniform, a higher percentage falling in the 
average fee group. However, there is no 
apparent general relationship between the 
fees charged by large animal practitioners 


Parts 1 and 2 of this Survey appear in the August 1 and 
August 15 issues, respectively. 


The 1955-1956 Survey of Veterinary Practitioners —Part 3 
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and their net income. For instance, of 
those with an annual net income of $5,000, 
about 25 per cent charged high fees and 
40 per cent charged low fees; approxi- 
mately the same ratio as for those with an 
income of $15,000 or of $27,000. 
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Fig. I|—Relationship between fees charged and net 


income. Large animal fee index. 


The sizeable number (47%) of large 
animal practitioners who charge relatively 
low fees, yet are in the highest net income 
group, is of interest. It probably illustrates 
the effect of the principle of “diminishing 
returns” when economic factors are a ma- 
jor influence. 
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Fig. 2—Relationship between fees charged and net 
income. Small animal fee index. 


Conversely, the small animal fee index 
(fig. 2) shows a progressively higher per- 
centage of practitioners charging high fees 
as the net income line rises. However, 
nearly one fourth of those who reported in- 
comes in the $30,000 range charged low 
fees for their services and 15 per cent of 
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the high group were in the lowest net in- 
come bracket. 


REGIONAL DIFFERENCES IN FEES 


The number of veterinarians who charge 
low, average, and high fees varies consid- 
erably by regions. 


(120-160%) 


AVERAGE 
(80-120 %) 


Fig. 3—Percentage of total veterinarians having high, 
average, and low fees compared with the large ani- 
mal fee index—by regions. 


Fees for services on large animals (fig. 
8) are lowest in the northeastern and 
the middle Atlantic states, and highest in 
the Southwest and West. These fees were 
most uniform in the Middlewest where 
over 70 per cent charged average fees. 
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Fig. 4—Percentage of total veterinarians having high, 

average, and low fees compared with the small animal 
fee index—by regions. 


In small animal practice (fig. 4), fees 
are highest in the middle Atlantic states 
and the Northeast and lowest in the South- 
west and Middlewest. The relatively small 
numbers of veterinarians who charge low 
fees for both large or small animal services 
in the western region is of interest. 


RATIONALIZING ON FEES 


Perhaps no subject is of more general 
interest to members of a profession, es- 
pecially the younger ones, than is that of 
fees. Since man must have bread, he must 
be concerned about income, but he should 
not forget that “man shall not live by 
bread alone.” There is a great tendency for 
people to measure success by income rather 
than by benefits rendered. This would re- 
verse the old adage that “It is more blessed 
to give than to receive.” 

In an economy of free enterprize, there 
must be competition, but in a profession it 
should be based on quality of service ra- 


ther than on size of fees. Obviously, the 
limits on fee size will vary with such fac- 
tors as the type of clientele but, other 
things being equal, the most “beaten path” 
will be to the door of him who serves best 
at reasonable fees. Also, other things be- 
ing equal, he will serve best whose first 
concern is superior service to his patients 
rather than superior baits for attracting 
owners. The more spent for such bait, the 
higher must be the charge to obtain the 
same “net” fee. 

With regard to superior service, it can 
not be overemphasized that the quality of 
therapy is more important than the quan- 
tity applied. And, obviously the more time 
or material used per case the smaller the 
“net” from the fee. Why excise an abcess 
if incising will suffice? Likewise, why fill 
a patient with antibiotics and drugs if only 
an enema is needed? When the diagnosis is 
accurate, will not simple but proper ther- 
apy be as effective as application of the 
most glamorous drugs and the most elabo- 
rate techniques? 

In rural practice, the fee basis has 
slowly changed. In the days of the horse 
and buggy, the fees were based on a mile- 
age rate since one of the major invest- 
ments was in travel time. Now, with mo- 
dern roads and vehicles, the time and ma- 
terial invested in actual treatment of the 
patient is a major fee determinant. 

In recent years, the advantages of using 
a hospital in large animal practice have 
been re-evaluated. Whether they are eco- 
nomical depends today, as it did in the 
horse era, largely on their saving of travel 
time. Also on whether the possibly im- 
proved treatments, plus the avoidance of 
nursing, will compensate the owner for 
his additional expenses and inconveniences 
in trucking the animal to the hospital. 

When all factors are considered, veteri- 
nary practice is still a markedly individu- 
alistic undertaking which can conform 
to general principles, but it should not be 
expected that the fees can be fixed by a 
rigid schedule. However, charging “all the 
traffic will bear” and “cut-rate” policies 
should be condemned. Either discredits the 
individual as well as the profession. 


Correction—Survey of Veterinary Practitioners 
—Part 1.—In the editorial, “The 1955-1956 Survey 
of Veterinary Practitioners—Part 1” (Aug. 1, 1957, 
JOURNAL, p. 157), the second line of the first 
column should read more than 50 per cent. 
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Production and Use of Germ-Free Animals 


The value of germ-free life to experimental bi- 
ology and medicine is that it is an extension of the 
pure culture concept. Basic to the use of germ- 
free life, is the study of life as such under these 
conditions. At the present time, germ-free animals 
can be obtained and some species raised through 
generations, thus making it possible to produce 
sufficient numbers of standard animals. 

Apparatus is commercially available which per- 
mits units to be assembled in systems and in which 
animals can be held throughout their lives. These 
are the Reyniers System I and the Reyniers-Trexler 
large scale system. Whatever apparatus is used, it 
must permit routines to be established. In addition, 
germ-free animals can be transported for long dis- 
tances, making it possible to establish central 
colonies to supply small germ-free installations and 
so permit widespread use of the technique. The 
germ-free animal is no longer a laboratory curiosity 
and has been studied and used in a sufficient vari- 
ety of problems to illustrate its value. The future 
seems to lie with the establishment of central 
colonies and continued improvement of apparatus. 
—{James A, Reyniers: The Production and Use of 
Germ-Free Animals in Experimental Biology and 
Medicine. Am. J. Vet. Res., 18, (July 1957): 678- 
687.} 


A Method for Evaluating Enzymes 

A modification of the Klett-Summerson method 
for the colorimetric determination of protein in 
cerebrospinal fluid was adapted to the evaluation 
of the percentage of degradation of rabbit brain 
protein occasioned by five proteolytic enzymes. 
The modification consisted of making four color- 
imetric readings (Klett-Summerson photoelectric 
colorimeter, model 900.3) of 1:100 dilutions of the 
substrate, subjected to proteolysis, at 0 hours and 
at various time intervals thereafter. 

Significant decreases in the protein content of 
the substrate were produced by proteolysis with 
trypsin, rhozyme P-11, protease 15, protease (tryp- 
sin), and proteinase A. With each enzyme, no de- 
tectable proteolysis occurred until after two hours 
at 37 C. at pH 7.4 to 7.6. No additional increase 
in the amount of proteolysis occurred after four 
hours. The proteolytic activity of the enzymes was 
not detectably influenced by the presence of anti- 
biotics, either alone or in the presence of the sub- 
strate—{S. W. Thompson: A Turbidimetric 
Method for the Evaluation of Proteolytic Enzymes. 
Am. J. Vet. Res., 18, (July, 1957): 693-697.} 


Cheek Teeth of Cattle 

The cheek teeth of cattle were studied from the 
standpoint of morphology based on cusps and on 
the extent to which molarization had progressed. 
The molar pattern has four major cusps set in 
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pairs as anterior and posterior units. Molarization 
proceeds serially in an anterior direction. The end 
point of molarization has been achieved through 
the upper maxillary deciduous molar dM", and the 
lower mandibular deciduous molar dM,. The other 
deciduous molars and the premolars are not typ- 
ically molar in type. The process has advanced to 
a somewhat greater degree in the upper than in 
the lower deciduous molars. The premolars of both 
jaws are less molariform than the deciduous molars. 
—{N. D. Jones and L. E. St. Clair: The Cheek 
Teeth of Cattle. Am. J]. Vet. Res., 18, (July, 1957): 
536-542.} 


Behavior of Spermatozoa in Luminal 
Fluids of Bovine Female Genitalia 


Reproductive organs were obtained from 16 
cows slaughtered at known stages of the estrous 
cycle and from 18 cows at unknown stages. Cervi- 
covaginal mucus, uterine fluid, oviduct fluid, and 
follicular fluid were collected from these organs 
and used as diluents for bull semen. On the aver- 
age, under relatively anaerobic conditions at 37 
C., spermatozoa remained motile about nine hours 
in mucus, seven hours in uterine fluid, 12 hours in 
oviduct fluid, and 19 hours in follicular fluid. 

In general, spermatozoa lived longer in mucus 
and uterine fluid from cows in or near estrus than 
in the same fluids at other stages of the cycle. 
Oxygen uptake by spermatozoa was highest in 
follicular fluid followed by oviduct fluid, mucus, 
and uterine fluid, respectively. This is the same de- 
creasing order shown by these fluids in maintain- 
ing the viability of spermatozoa. Agglutination of 
spermatozoa was frequently observed in all of the 
genital tract fluids studied but was most frequent 
in follicular fluid. No cyclic variation in this re- 
spect was apparent.—[{Durward Olds and N. L. 
Van Demark: The Bebavior of Spermatozoa in 
Luminal Fluids of Bovine Female Genitalia. Am. 
J. Vet Res., 18, (July, 1957): 603-607.} 


Anaplasmosis and Eperythrozoonosis 
in Cattle 

An interference phenomenon (reciprocal) be- 
tween anaplasmosis and eperythrozoonosis in 
splenectomized calves has been recognized. Epery- 
throzoonosis and anaplasmosis are two separate 
and distinct disease entities of splenectomized cat- 
tle. Apparently the former, though widespread in 
Louisiana, does not cause clinical signs in non- 
splenectomized cattle or, if such signs do occur, 
they have not been recognized. 

Anaplasmosis has been a problem to the cattle 
industry for many years. The average incubation 
period for anaplasmosis, when there was no in- 
terference from eperythrozoonosis, was 14 days in 
the splenectomized calf given 5 ml. of anaplas- 
mosis inoculum. Whichever of the two infections 
was dominant in the carrier animal would be es- 
tablished first in the recipient anaplasmosis-epery- 
throzoonosis-susceptible calf. If the mild form of 
eperythrozoonosis was established first, the ana- 
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plasmosis-incubation period might be prolonged 
19 to 61 days. However, if eperythrozoonosis was 
acute and the splenectomized calf survived, ana- 
plasmosis might be blocked out indefinitely unless 
a second or third inoculation of Anaplasma-infec- 
tive blood was given. If acute anaplasmosis was 
the initial infection, and the splenectomized calf 
survived, it was replaced by eperythrozoonosis. In 
other calves, it appeared that the two diseases 
existed simultaneously. Blood smears from some 
splenectomized calves indicated that the etiological 
agents of the two diseases competed for supremacy 
for several days before one or the other became 
dominant.—{L. E. Foote, Helen E. Levy, Betty J. 
Torbert, and W. T. Oglesby: Interference Between 
Anaplasmosis and Eperythrozoonosis in Splenec- 
tomized Cattle. Am. J. Vet. Res., 18, (July, 1957): 
556-559.} 


Metabolism of Phenothiazine in 
Dairy Calves 

The methods of analysis of phenothiazine and its 
derivatives in the digestive tract contents of calves 
are described. The first appearance of phenothia- 
zone occurred in the rumen within one hour post- 
treatment. First detection of phenothiazine in the 
feces occurred at ten hours post-treatment. At 80 
hours post-treatment, no traces of phenothiazine 
were detected but phenothiazone was detected in 
the rumen, reticulum, omasum, abomasum, mixed 
jejunumileum, and colon. No traces of drug were 
detected at 120 hours post-treatment. —{T. Ellison 
and A, C. Todd; The Metabolism of Phenothiazine, 
N. F., in Dairy Calves I. Chronological Distribu- 
tion of Drug in Digestive Tract Contents. Am. ]. 
Vet. Res., 18, (July, 1957): 519-529.} 


Physiological Aspects of Fluids in Female 
Bovine Genitalia 

This review summarizes the available data on 
the biochemistry, physiological significance, and 
histological production of fluids found in female 
reproductive organs. Many species are mentioned, 
but special attention is devoted to the cow.—{D. 
Olds and N. L. Van Demark: Physiological As- 
pects of Fluids in Female Genitalia with Special 
Reference to Cattle—A Review. Am. J]. Vet. Res., 
18, (July, 1957): 587-602.} 


Pharmacology of Sulfaquinoxaline 
in Dairy Cattle 

Sulfaquinoxaline has a half-life in blood and 
plasma of approximately three to four hours fol- 
lowing intravenous doses of 71 and 143 mg. per 
kilogram of body weight. The volume of distri- 
bution averaged 40 per cent of the body weight. 
Cerebrospinal fluid and milk concentrations of the 
drug were about 15 per cent and 30 per cent, re- 
spectively, of the corresponding plasma levels. The 
degree of acetylation in blood ranged from 20 to 
50 per cent, while in urine it averaged 39 per cent. 
In addition to the parent drug and acetylated 


derivative, an oxidation product, 3-hydroxy-2 sul- 
fanilamidoquinoxaline, was found in urine. Toxic 
effects of the drug included ataxia, partial posterior 
paralysis, and collapse. Kidney effects included 
crystalluria, tubular damage, and necrosis follow- 
ing intravenous or oral administration. Prolonged 
prothrombin times were seen following doses of 
143 mg. per kilogram of body weight—{C. M. 
Stowe, D. Pallesen, and W. Hartman: Studies on 
the Pharmacology of Sulfaquinoxaline in Dairy 
Cattle. Am. J]. Vet. Res., 18, (July, 1957): 511-518.} 


Blood Changes in African Swine Fever 

Pigs infected with African swine fever developed 
a leukopenia beginning on the fourth day after 
exposure. The leukopenia was associated with a 
highly significant increase in the percentage of 
neutrophils, especially the juvenile forms, and a 
decrease in the percentage of lymphocytes. The 
leukopenia was indistinguishable from that asso- 
ciated with hog cholera infections. The erythrocyte 
counts, hemoglobin values, packed cell volumes, 
and percentages of eosinophils, basophils, and 
monocytes remained normal. Sedimentation rates 
were erratic—{D. E. DeTray and G. R. Scott: 
Blood Changes in African Swine Fever. Am. J. 
Vet. Res., 18, (July, 1957): 484-490.} 


Piromen as a Pituitary-Adrenal 
Stimulant in Dogs 

With the use of leukopenia, eosinopenia, and 
leukocytosis as indexes of adrenal cortical activity 
in the dog, evidence was obtained that the bacterial 
polysaccharide complex, Piromen,* is a potent 
stimulant for the pituitary-adrenal system. The 
degree of stimulation, when measured by the 
leukocyte response, showed a gradient proportional 
to the administered dose. Intravenous injection of 
0.01 to 0.02 unit of the drug per kilogram of body 
weight elicited marked alteration in the circulating 
granulocytic elements; this activity was not ac- 
companied by pyrogenic effects. Administration of 
0.02 unit at weekly intervals did not lead to the 
development of refractoriness of response. Above 
such dosage levels, there was a graduated increase 
in body temperature in response to each increment, 
with intensified hematological response. The in- 
jection of 0.2 unit of Piromen brought significant 
stimulation of the reticuloendothelial system. The 
absence of untoward effects suggests that the drug 
may have promise as a safe means for stimulating 
pituitary-adrenal activity in animals——{Bernard C. 
Wexler, Jean L. Faebnrich, Margaret E. Weiss, and 
Oliver D. Grace. The Use of a Bacterial Polysac- 
charide (Piromen) as a Pituitary-Adrenz! Stim- 


*Piromen, a sterile, in and phylactogenic 


bacterial polysaccharide complex, is prepared as a stable 
suspension in 1/6 M sodium r-lactate containing 1:10,000 
parts of thimerosal. It is a product of Travenol Labora- 
tories, Inc., Morton Grove, III. 
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ulant in Dogs. Am. J. Vet. Res., 18, (July, 1957): 
642-647.} 


Distemper Vaccine of Avian Origin 

An aqueous “atomized” distemper vaccine of 
avian origin was evaluated in a total of 1,390 mink 
on two separate ranches and was found capable of 
eliciting complement-fixing antibodies in 68 to 100 
per cent of animals, following a single application. 
A minimum exposure time of 20 seconds per ani- 
mal was found necessary when the vaccine was ap- 
plied under nitrogen pressure by means of a De- 
Vilbiss 40 nebulizer at a delivery rate of 5 ml. of 
vaccine in four to five minutes.—{D. W. Jobnson, 
V. J. Cabasso, K. Huffman, and M. R. Stebbins: 
“Atomized” Distemper Vaccine of Avian Origin. 
II, Field Experience in Mink. Am. ]. Vet. Res., 18, 
(July, 1957): 668-671.} 


Exteriorization of Ureters of the Chicken 

Long-term metabolism studies in chickens have 
been handicapped due to the common excretory 
pathway for urine and feces. An operative tech- 
nique for exteriorization of the ureters just below 
the pygostyle is described and illustrated. The 
urine can be quantitatively collected free of fecal 
contamination and the feces can be quantitatively 
collected from a dropping pan. The surgery and 
urine collection does not interfere with normal egg 
production.—{J. M. Dixon and W. S. Wilkinson: 
Surgical Technique for the Exteriorization of the 
Ureters of the Chicken. Am. J. Vet. Res., 18, 
(July, 1957): 665-667.} 


| BOOKS AND REPORTS 


Clinical Toxicology of Commercial Products 

Great difficulty is often encountered in dealing 
quickly and effectively with chemical poisoning 
when the toxic agent is unknown, if its tradename 
is known but not its ingredients, or if there is no 
known antidote. This reference book is intended 
to aid in surmounting the problem. 

Included in the seven sections of this manual 
are: (a) a list of commercial products and their in- 
gredients, (6) sample formulas of many types of 
products with an estimate of the toxicity of each 
formula, (c) toxicological information, including 
an estimate of the toxicity of individual ingredi- 
ents, (d) recommendations for treatment, and (e) 
names and addresses of manufacturers. 

The degree of toxicity of products is estimated 
by a “toxicity rating” which appears on the inside 
of the front and back covers, and the frontispiece 
is a chart illustrating the proper use of the man- 
ual under the various emergency conditions which 
occur.—{Clinical Toxicology of Commercial Prod- 
ucts—Acute Poisoning (Home and Farm). By M. 
W. Gleason, R. E. Gosselin, and H. C. Hodge. 
1160 pages. The Williams & Wilkins Co., Balti- 
more, Md. 1957.} 


Role of Carbon Dioxide in Metabolism 

An intensive research on the role of carbon di- 
oxide revealed that a small amount of carbon di- 
oxide inhaled with air does not produce any visible 
change in the respiration; however, it does in- 
fluence the metabolism of the organism. Carbo- 
hydrate metabolism is especially increased, re- 
sulting in an accelerated glycolytic, particularly 
glycogenolytic process of the liver and muscle 
glycogen, thus increasing the blood sugar level. 

On the other hand, the mineral metabolism, 
particularly calcium metabolism, responded to the 
same dose of the inhaled air-carbon dioxide mix- 
ture in a reversed sense, reducing the blood cal- 
cium level about 0.5 to 2.0 mg./100 ml. 

The phosphorus blood level did not show any 
marked deviation from normal. A further change 
which occurs in the general condition of exper- 
imental animals, after the inhalation of carbon di- 
oxide, is lowering of the body temperature from 
0.5 to 2.0 degrees centigrade.—{The Role of Car- 
bon Dioxide in the Metabolism of Organisms. By 
F. Blum. 102 pages. 5 illustrations. Gustav Fischer, 
Verlag, Stuttgart, Germany. 1956. Price not given.} 
—F. KRAL. 


Neurological Examination of the Dog 

The main object of this excellent book is to 
present a systematic routine for examining a dog 
neurologically in order to arrive at a diagnosis. 
The procedures recommended result from the 
author’s experiences and clinical observations in 
determining signs of the pathological changes in 
the nervous system. It is the first text on the sub- 
ject in the English language. 

Of the eleven chapters, the first nine deal with 
examination of the patient. The last two discuss 
the lesions responsible for the abnormal clinical 
signs. This information should assist the clinician 
in arriving at proper diagnoses, prognoses, and 
therapies. 

All phases of neurology are discussed. The var- 
ious neurological conditions are well described and 
illustrated. This text will prove useful as a refer- 
ence for the practitioner, as well as the patholo- 
gist—{Neurologic Examination of the Dog. By 
Jobn T. McGrath. 181 pages. 120 illustrations. Lea 
and Febiger, 600 Washington Sq., Philadelphia, Pa. 
1956. Price $5.00.}—WAYNE H. RISER. 


Korean Translation of Veterinary Pharma- 
cology, Materia Medica and Therapeutics 

Dr. Z. N. Lee, associate professor of pharma- 
cology at the Veterinary College of Seoul National 
University, has translated into Korean Dr. H. J. 
Milk’s book, “Veterinary Pharmacology, Materia 
Medica and Therapeutics.” Dr. Lee spent nearly 
three years on this translation. The Korean edition 
contains 928 pages and provides for the first time 
since the war the translation of a major veterinary 
text from English into Korean—JAMES A. 
GOURLAY. 
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THE NEWS 


Dr. W. F. Guard Resigns—Dr. R. L. Rudy 
Appointed Chairman, Department of Veteri- 
nary Surgery, Ohio State 

Dr. Willard F. Guard, professor and chair- 
man of the Department of Veterinary Surgery 
at Ohio State University, asked to be relieved 
of the chairmanship so that he might devote 
his full time to teaching and to writing. He 
served as chairman of the Department from 
1929 to 1942, and from 1947 until July 1, 1957. 

Dr. Guard is currently working on a revision 
and enlargement of his textbook, “Surgical 
Principles and Techniques.” First published in 
1948, this book is now sold in 36 countries and 
is used in many English-speaking colleges of 
veterinary medicine. 

The new chairman of the department of vet- 
erinary surgery is Dr. Richard L. Rudy, a staff 
member since 1944. Dr. Rudy received his 
D.V.M. degree at Ohio State in 1943, and his 
master’s degree from the university in 1948. 


Revision of Public Health Law Applies to 
Narcotics 

The Public Health Law has been clarified to 
describe more adequately the term “hospital” 
as an institution which the Narcotic Control 
Section may approve for the use of narcotics. 

The new law also includes a definition of 
“veterinary hospital” to provide a legal dis- 
tinction between hospitals treating man and 
those treating animals. 

A veterinary hospital is now defined as “an 
institution equipped with the technical facilities 
and technical personnel necessary for diagnosis 
and treatment of animals suffering from sick- 
ness and injury and which hospital is further 
approved by the Health Department to possess 
narcotic drugs which may be used only by 
veterinarians in their professional practice at 
the hospital.” 


Omega Tau Sigma International Meeting at 
University of Pennsylvania 


On Nov, 7-9, 1957, Omega Tau Sigma will 
hold its annual international convention at the 
alpha chapter of the School of Veterinary Med- 
icine, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 


AMONG THE STATES AND 
PROVINCES 


California 
Alameda-Contra Costa Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation.—The Alameda-Contra Costa V.M.- 


A. voted unanimously on June 28, 1957, to hold 
their meetings on alternate months with the 
meetings of the Bay Counties Veterinary Med- 
ical Association. This measure was adopted to 
facilitate attendance at all the meetings of both 
the local associations, making a combined total 
of only one meeting a month for their members. 

The regular meetings of the Alameda-Conrtra 
Costa V.M.A. will continue on the fourth 
Wednesday in January, March, May, June, 
August, October, and November only. 

eee 

Bay Counties Veterinary Medical Association. 
—The Bay Counties V.M.A. has established 
headquarters at 3004 Sixteenth St. San Fran- 
cisco, with Mr. Herb Warren as executive sec- 
retary. 

The officers for the coming year are: Drs. 
Irving M. Roberts, Oakland, president; Richard 
J. Tompkins, Oakland, vice-president; Maurice 
L. Boevers, Lafayette, secretary; Thomas D. 
Harris, Jr., San Mateo, treasurer. 

The Bay Counties V.M.A. recently adopted 
a new constitution and bylaws in which the 
post of executive secretary was created. 


Florida 


Florida West Coast Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation.—The regular meeting of the Florida 
West Coast V.M.A. was held at the Lighthouse 
Inn, St. Petersburg, July 10, 1957. 

The program was highlighted by a film and 
talk by Dr. Hoyt C. Hall, Tampa, on the cur- 
rent procedure used in certain coronary con- 
ditions in man—Auxilliary Vascularization of 
the Heart by Prothesis. 

Officers for the coming year are: Drs. R. F. 
Minnick, St. Petersburg, president; W. W. 
Cunningham, Pinellas Park, president-elect; 
R. L. Brutus, Hialeah, secretary-treasurer. 

s/Ricuarp L. Brutus, Secretary. 


Georgia 


Dr. Farr Retires—Dr. Jesse R. Farr, in- 
spector in charge, Federal Meat Inspection, 
Augusta, retired July 31, 1957. He served as 
inspector in charge at Augusta, Statesboro, and 
Savannah, Ga., and Aiken, Anderson, and Gaf- 
fney, S. Car. Dr. Farr is now living at 1709 
High Ridge Road, Lake Worth, Fla. 


Indiana 

Indiana-Illincis V.M.A.—The Indiana-Illinois 
Veterinary Medical Association held their an- 
nual picnic-meeting June 21, 1957, in Terre 
Haute, Ind. 

Dr. George R. Burch of Allied Laboratories 
spoke on the progress made in research on 
virus diseases, and Dr. Lawrence M. Borst, Jr. 
presented his interpretation of the recently 
passed state rabies law. 

The officers elected for the ensuing year 
are: Drs. Roy H. DeMotte, Odon, Ind., pres- 
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ident; Marvin Bratt, Jr., Terre Haute, pres- 
ident-elect; and Iverson C. Bell, Terre Haute, 
secretary-treasurer. 


North Carolina 


Dr. Robert Williams, president of the North Carolina 

V.M.A., presents the "Veterinarian of the Year” award 

to Dr. Milton M. Leonard of Asheville at the associa- 
tion's annual convention, June 26, 1957. 


A New Amendment Calls for a Licensed 
Veterinarian to the State Board of Health.— 
An amendment to the public health laws of 
North Carolina was approved by the 1957 
General Assembly, which calls for the appoint- 
ment by the governor of a licensed veterinarian 
to the State Board of Health. 

Special credit for the passage of this amend- 
ment is given to Dr. Ralph Williams, past- 
president of the North Carolina V.M.A., who, 
along with others, discussed the matter with 
the governor and the chairmen of the House 
and the Senate health committees. 


Oregon 
Ontario Veterinarian Gets State Post.— 


Governor Robert D. Holmes appointed Dr. 
L. M. Koger, Ontario, as a member of the 
state board of veterinary medical examiners, 
July 26, 1957. 

Dr. Koger succeeds Dr. S. E. Philips, Med- 
ford, for a four-year term to expire July 23, 
1961. Two current board members were re- 
appointed. They are: Drs. Clarence F. Milleson, 
Portland; and Carl R. Howarth, St. Helens. 


Puerto Rico 

Puerto Rican Superior Court Upholds Vet- 
erinary Practice Act.—In a ruling against the 
Secretary of Agriculture of Puerto Rico, dated 
July 15, 1957, the Superior Court of the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico ruled that only a 
technician duly authorized by the Puerto Rico 
Board of Veterinary Examiners can draw blood 
samples from cattle for brucellosis testing. 

As the Practice Act of Puerto Rico refers 
only and exclusively to graduates from ac- 
credited veterinary schools, this ruling is in- 
terpreted as restricting brucellosis testing to 
veterinarians licensed in Puerto Rico. 

The court action was on Civil Case No. 56- 
4373, Asociacién Médico-Veterinaria de Puerto 
Rico, plaintiff, vs. Luis Rivera Santos as secretary 
of Agriculture and Commerce of Puerto Rico, 
defendant. 


Tennessee 

Tablet Unveiled in Commemoration of Dr. 
Tait Butler—The editors and officers of the 
Progressive Farmer Company sponsored the 
unveiling of a tablet in commemoration of Dr. 
Tait Butler, veterinarian, editor, publisher, and 
agricultural leader, in the Tennessee Agricul- 
tural Hall of Fame of the State Capitol, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., Aug. 13, 1957. 

Dr. Butler’s daughter, Seta Butler York, un- 
veiled the tablet, and Governor Frank Clement, 
made the acceptance speech on behalf of the 
commission. 

A pioneer in agricultural journalism in the 
South, and an editor and publisher for 30 years, 
Dr. Butler is also credited with the first sys- 
tematic eradication of the cattle tick on a large 
scale in the southern area. 


FOREIGN NEWS 


nambuco, 


Brazil 

Seventh Brazilian Veterinary Congress to Be 
Held in October.—The Veterinary Medical 
Association of Northeast Brazil has announced 
that the Seventh Brazilian Congress of Vet- 
erinary Medicine will be held in Recife, Per- 
nambuco, Brazil, Oct. 12-19, 1957. 

The program will cover a wide range of 
topics of practical and theoretical value, as well 
as some of the economic, cultural, and social 
developments in Brazil. 

Further information concerning the program 
that the Congress is planning can be obtained 
from the organizing committee at the following 
address: Northeast Brazil Veterinary Medical 
Association, Caixa Postal 2505, Recife, Per- 
Brazil. Veterinary associations of 
other countries are invited to send representa- 
tives. 
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Germany 

Justus Liebig University of Giessen Cel- 
ebrates 350th Anniversary.—The Justus Liebig 
University of Giessen celebrated the 350th an- 
niversary of its founding July 3-6, 1957. One of 
the oldest German universities, it opened a De- 
partment of Economics in 1777, and it is in this 
department that Professor Dietz gave the first 
lecture on “Vieharzneykunst” (the art of vet- 
erinary medicine). In 1785, the department 
closed but the teaching of veterinary medicine 
was continued by the medical faculty. The ani- 
mal hospital, founded by K. W. Vix, was taken 
over by the university in 1829. 

As part of the university’s celebration, Dr. 
Dick Shope (M.D.), Princeton, N. J., and Dean 
Wahby, Veterinary College, Egypt, received 
honorary degrees. 


Netherlands 

International Scientific Film Association Will 
Hold Its Eleventh Congress.——The Eleventh 
International Scientific Film Association Con- 
gress will convene Sept. 21-27, 1957, at Bilt- 
straat 168, Utrecht, Netherlands. 

If further information is required, inquiries 
should be addressed to the Congress Secretariat, 
59 Catharijnesingel, Utrecht, Netherlands. 


U. S. GOVERNMENT 


Veterinary Personnel Changes.—The follow- 
ing changes in the force of veterinarians in the 
U.S.D.A. are reported as of June 28 and July 
5 and 10, 1957. 
TRANSFERS 

Roger A. Asplin, from Sct. 
Dak. 

Edward R. Betlach, from Cheyenne, Wyo., to Bismarck, 
N. Dak. 

Gordon W. 
nix, Ariz. 

Grant E. Blake, 
Iowa. 

Le Roy V. Carlyle, from Honolulu, Hawaii, to Sc. 
Minn. 

Hugh J. Clary, from Fort Dodge, Iowa, to Kansas City, 
Kan. 

Cesar Clavell, 
mento, Calif 

Harold L. Geick, 
Mo. 

Howard H. Hall, 


Paul, Minn., co Pierre, S. 


Blake, from Salt Lake City, Utah, to Phoe- 
from Madison, Wis., to Des Moines, 


Paul, 


from San Juan, Puerto Rico, to Sacra- 


from St. Paul, Minn., to St. Joseph, 


from Columbus, Ohio, to Frankfort, 


from St. Joseph, Mo., to Fort 


Ky. 

William D. Hoffmaster, 
Dodge, Iowa. 

Elbert B. Jasper, from Topeka, Kan., 


to Trenton, N. J. 


Joseph V. from Columbus, Ohio, to 
Frankfort, Ky. 

Edward A. Schilf, from Columbia, S. Car., 
Wis. 

Glen O. Schubert, from St. 
Kan. 

James M. Smylie, from Sacramento, Calif., to Reno, 


McAlpin, Jr., 
to Madison, 


Paul, Minn., to Topeka, 


ev. 

Kenneth E. Taylor, from Lake Charles, La., to St. Paul, 
Minn. 

William L. Wake, from Richmond, Va., to Montgomery, 
Ala. 

Marion M. Williams, from Hebron, Ill., to Edgar, Wis. 


RETIREMENTS 
Glenn V. Grewell, Clarkston, Wash. 
Nathan H. Howlett, Springfield, Ill. 
Frank H. Hueben, Kansas City, Kan. 
Austin J. Murphy, San Diego, Calif. 
Samuel N. Myers, Jersey City, N. J. 
Al C. Thrash, Charleston, W. Va. 
DEATHS 
William O. Ker, Edgar, Wis. 
Eugene F. Pile, Frankfort, Ky. 


Veterinarians Needed for Poultry Inspectors. 
—The Poultry Inspection Service of the U.S. 
D.A. needs qualified, graduate veterinarians to 
fill vacancies. 

Effective July 1, 1957, veterinarians having 
less than one year professional experience will 
be employed as a trainee GS-7 at $5,335 per 
annum. At the end of one year’s service, the 
inspector is promoted to GS-9 at $6,115 per 
annum. Veterinarians having at least one year’s 
professional experience will be employed at 
$6,115 a year. 

No written examination is required. There 
are excellent opportunities for advancement. 
Veterinarians interested in part time or season- 
al employment are invited to apply, as some 
plants operate on a seasonal basis. 

The veterinarians interested in this program 
should write or wire the U.S.D.A., Agricultural 
Marketing Service, Inspection Branch, Poultry 
Division, in care of the following veterinarians 
listed, giving full information as to age, de- 
pendents, availability, location preferences, 
name of veterinary school, and the year grad- 
uated: Dr. J. R. Harney, Room 200, U. S. Cus- 
tom House, Philadelphia 6; Dr. Wm. S. Bu- 
chanan, Room 1014, U. S. Custom House, Chicago 
7; Dr. R. B. Mericle, Room 504, Iowa Building, 
Des Moines 9; Dr. Harry E. Gaskill, Room 
333, Pacific Building, San Francisco 3. 


DEATHS 


Star indicates member of AVMA 


*Albin N. Muskovin (COR '19), 
rick, L.I., N.Y., died Jan. 19, 1957. 

Dr. Muskovin was also a member of the 
N.Y. State Veterinary Medical Society and 
the Veterinary Medical Association of N.Y.C. 
at the time of his death. 


John R. Shikles (WES '06), 82, Dearborn, 
Mo., died June 29, 1957, at the Macon, Mo. 
hospital. He was a lifelong resident of Platte 
County. 

Dr. Shikles, a retired manufacturer of veteri- 
nary instruments, was a member of the Kansas 
City V.M.A., the Ararat Shrine Temple, the 
Temperance Masonic Lodge at Smithville, and 
the Eastern Star Chapter at Dearborn. 

He is survived by a daughter, a brother, and 
five sisters. 
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PARKE-DAVIS COMPLETE VETERINARY CATALOG 


Will be sent al Youwe 


NEW 1957 EDITION 


PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY 
DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


Please send a copy of the Parke-Davis Veterinary Catalog and Therapeutic index. 
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—a child brings in a dog requesting that 
it be destroyed and I do so without check- 
ing with the parents? 
—a pen of cattle is frightened during 
vaccination and mills and tramples six of 
their number?” 
These and hundreds of other questions 
are answered and explained in a new 
“Legal Guide for the Veterinarian.” This 
invaluable source of information was pre- 
pared for Cyanamid by Orland A. Soave, 
B.S., D.V.M., LL.B., Assistant Public 
Health Veterinarian, State of California 
Department of Health. 

Included among more than 100 others are 
such important subjects as: 

@ Practice Acts by State 

@ Expert Testimony and Evidence 

@ Responsibility for Acts of Employees 

@ Safeguards against Lawsuits 
Cyanamid will be pleased to send you a 
complimentary copy on receipt of the cou- 
pon, VETERINARY PROFESSIONAL SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT, AMERICAN CYANAMID CO., 
NEW YORK 20, NEW YORK. 


—EYANAMID 


Veterinary Professional Service Dept. 
American Cyanamid Company 
New York 20, N. Y. 


Please send me a complimentary copy of 
“Legal Guide for the Veterinarian.” 


Name 


Street City 


County State 
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Anabolin is a balanced combination of three 
key hormones. Anabolin helps overcome 
endocrine imbalance in dogs that show de- 
pression, fatigue, lowered resistance, effect 
of stress and disease, or the slowdown of 
old age. 


Hormones in metabolism — Nearly all meta- 
bolic functions depend upon, or are influ- 
enced by, the endocrine system. Anabolism, 
associated with growth and resistance to 
disease or other stresses, and catabolism, 
associated with loss of weight, lowered vigor 
and the undesirable effects of aging — both 
of these processes of metabolism are marked- 
ly affected by changes in endocrine balance. 


The Anabolin rationale — Each Anabolin 
tablet contains a balanced combination of 
thyroid globulin (Proloid®), methyltestoster- 
one and ethinyl estradiol. Thyroid globulin, 
the highly purified extract of thyroid, is a 
metabolic speed regulator influencing every 
cell in the body. The thyroid globulin in Ana- 
bolin helps overcome hypothyroidism mani- 
fested by such symptoms as sluggishness, 
obesity, poor hair quality, poor appetite. 
(Many older animals actually suffer from 
hypothyroidism, yet there may be no signs 
of thyroid deficiency.) 


Thyroid globulin also triggers into action 
the combined anabolic effects of the an- 
drogen and estrogen in Anabolin. Ethinyl 
estradiol improves cell membrane permea- 


How Anabolin 
Helps Regulate Metabolism 


Sold only through ethical veterinary distributors 


bility, influences all body tissues by helping 
transmit nutrients through the cell wall. 
Methyltestosterone plays an equally impor- 
tant role in protein metabolism. Absence or 
inadequacy of androgen is believed to be 
responsible for loss of protein from ali cells, 
muscle, and bone in the aged animal. 


The Anabolin formula — In Anabolin, the 
amounts and balanced proportion of thyroid 
globulin, methyltestosterone and ethinyl 
estradiol have been clinically selected so that 
only the desired anabolic effects are ob- 
tained. Anabolin contains Proloid (thyroid 
globulin) 16.0 mg. (4 gr.), methyltestoster- 
one 2.5 mg., and ethinyl estradiol 0.005 mg. 


Clinical activity of Anabolin — 


* restores muscle tone, vigor, 
and sense of well-being 
© permits better utilization of protein 
© speeds recovery following infection, 
surgery, or injury 
© improves appetite and alertness 
* restores luster to the coat 


Use of Anabolin — Anabolin is supplied in 
bottles of 100 and 500 tablets. Tablets are 
small, are easily administered either directly 
by mouth or in food. The recommended 
daily dosage is | or 2 tablets. Beneficial re- 
sults of Anabolin can usually be expected in 
7 to 10 days after start of therapy. 


Anabolin 


METABOLIC REGULATOR 


DIVISION OF VETERINARY MEDICINE 


TRADEMAR® 


WARNER-CHILCOTT 


MORRIS PLAINS. WN. J. 
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ORGANIZATION SECTION 


APPLICATIONS 


Applicants—Members of Constituent 
Associations 

In accordance with paragraph (b) of Section 2, Article 
X, of the Administrative Bylaws, as revised at the annual 
meeting of the House of Representatives, Aug. 18, 1951, in 
Milwaukee, Wis., the names of applicants residing within 
the jurisdictional limits of the constituent associations shall 
be published once in the JOURNAL. 

The following applicants have been certified as members 
of the constituent association that has jurisdiction over the 
area in which the applicant resides. This certification was 
made by the secretary of the constituent association in ac- 
cordance with Section 2, Article X, of the Administrative 
Bylaws. 


CARLSON, FOLKE W. 

Box 87, Timnath, Colo. 

D.V.M., Colorado State University, 1954 
MITCHELL, WILLIAM R. 

44 Dunbarton Rd., Guelph, Ont. 

D.V.M., Ontario Veterinary College, 1949. 
STABLER, WILLIAM L. 

Box 163, Houston, Miss. 

D.V.M., Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 1946. 


Applicants—Not Members of Constituent 
Associations 

In accordance with paragraph (b) of Section 2, Article 
X, of the Administrative Bylaws, as revised at the annual 
meeting of the House of Representatives, Aug. 18, 1951, 
in Milwaukee, Wis., notice of all applications from ap- 
plicants residing outside of the jurdictional limits of the 
constituent associations, and members of the Armed Forces, 
shall be published in the JOURNAL for two successive 
months. The first notice shall give the applicant's full 
name, school, and year of graduation, post office address, 
and the names of his endorsers. 


First Listing 


VEENSTRA, ROBERT J. 
13401 Grenoble Dr., Rockville, Md. 
D.V.M., Michigan State University, 1935. 
Vouchers: R. M. Nims and T. J. Hage. 


Graduate Applicants 


The following are graduates who have recently received 
their veterinary degree and who have applied for AVMA 
membership under the provision granted in the Adminis- 
trative Bylaws to members in good standing of student 
chapters. Applications from this year’s senior classes not 
received in time for listing this month will appear in later 
issues. An asterisk (*) after the name of a school indicates 
that all of this year’s graduates have made application for 
membership. 


First Listing 
University of California 


MASON, ROY E., JR., D.V.M. 
Univ. of Calif. Veterinary Clinic, Davis, Calif. 
Vouchers: Atwood C. Asbury and John D. Wheat. 


University of Illinois 


ALLEN, BENTON C., JR., D.V.M. 
Dunlap, Ill. 
Vouchers: Ray D. Hatch and Bruce Brodie. 


University of Pennsylvania 


DERSTINE, RICHARD D., V.M.D. 

R.D. 2, Sellersville, Pa. 

Vouchers: Edwin D. Tuckerman and Frank Kral. 
HOPKINS, ELAINE J., V.M.D. 

Box 88, North Harwich, Mass. 

Vouchers: James H. Mark and Charles W. Raker. 


Texas A. & M. College 


WILLIAMS, BILLY R., D.V.M. 
2202 Ave. K., Lubbock, Texas. 
Vouchers: James C. Hart and Valton Cox. 


Second Listing 
University of California 


GALBREATH, DAVID A., D.V.M., 601 E. “‘I’ Se, 
Benicia, Calif. 

GOULD, THOMAS A., D.V.M., 167 Murray Sc., Chula 
Vista, Calif. 

HUR, DONALD E., D.V.M., 1511 Sth St., Glendale, 


Calif. 

JOHNSTONE, HUBERT C., D.V.M., 7267 Pacific 
View Dr., Los Angeles, Calif. 

LINDSTROM, ROBERT A., D.V.M., 1234 N. Wilson 
Way, Stockton, Calif. 

PRIESTER, WILLIAM A., JR., D.V.M., 215 Lombardy 
Lane, Lemoore, Calif. 


WEST, ERIC J. D., D.V.M., P.O. Box 633, Davis, 
Calif. 


University of Georgia 


FOSTER, DENNIS G., D.V.M., 
Baltimore, Md. 

VILDIBILL, HARRY D., D.V.M., 930 Belcline Bivd., 
Columbia, Car. 


University of Illinois 


MC QUILKIN, STEPHEN E., D.V.M., Beecher, Ill. 

MEYER, DELWYN V., D.V.M., 227 Hollis St., Ke- 
wanee, Ill. 

SHORT, EDWIN W., D.V.M., R.R. 3, David Lane, 
Pleasure Ridge Park, Ky. 


Michigan State University 


3211 The Alameda, 


ALLEN, RICHARD J., D.V.M., R.R. 1, Ithaca, Mich. 

BANNINK, WAYNE E., D.V.M., Sparta, Mich. 

BLAKE, DONALD F., D.V.M., 2nd and Cutler Sss., 
Chippewa Lake, Mich. 

BORISENKO, OLEKS, D.V.M., 20563 Syracuse, Detroit, 
Mich. 

BRINKMAN, HERBERT A., D.V.M., R.R. 1, Caro, 
Mich. 

BROWN, HAROLD P., Jr., D.V.M., Bridge St., Rich- 
mond, Vt. 

BUTCHER, KENNETH R., D.V.M., Hart, Mich. 

CALENDER, JAMES E., D.V.M., 807 Birch Rd., East 
Lansing, Mich. 

CARR, ARWYN K., D.V.M., R.R. 3, Nixon Rd., 
Charlotte, Mich. 

CHAMBERS, WILLIAM K., D.V.M., Box 677, Mack- 
inac Island, Mich. 

DIMMICK, GEORGE W., D.V.M., Portland, Ind. 

DUCHARME, DAVID P., D.V.M., 2554 W. Fond Du 
Lac, Milwaukee, Wis. 

DURRER, JOHN L., D.V.M., 1645 W. 8th Sc., Ander- 
son, Ind. 

FIELD, WILLIAM E., D.V.M., Virginia Agricultural 
Experimental Station, Animal Pathology Laboratory, Blacks- 
burg, Va. 

FORD, THOMAS M., D.V.M., 60 Maryland Dr., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

FRITZ, THOMAS E., D.V.M., 3945 N. Maryland Ave., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

GOING, ROBERT F., 
Evanston, Ill. 

GRISWOLD, DONALD R., D.V.M., 25 Clover St., 
Kent City, Mich. 

HERRILD, ORLIN, D.V.M., Hwy. M-35, Menominee, 
Mich. 

HRUSKA, JAMES V., D.V.M., 700 N. Cass Lake Rd., 
Pontiac, Mich. 

ISHIMOTO, KENNETH S., D.V.M., 1704 10th Ave., 
Honolulu, Hawaii. 


D.V.M., 731 Hinman Ave., 
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for increased peristalic action milk of 


rumatone improved is an effective rumenatoric, antacid 
and anti-ferment combined with the mild laxative action of 
milk of magnesia. Rumatone Improved starts 
aN immediate action as a: 
1. RUMEN STIMULANT—Tartar Emetic and Nux Vomica 
2. CARMINATIVE—Ginger and Capsicum 
3. DETOXIFIER—Sodium Thiosulfate 
4. MILD LAXATIVE—Milk of Magnesia 
The combined action of RUMATONE IMPROVED 
corrects atony of the rumen, relieves toxic 
gastritis, and the bloat which comes from 
fermentation or overloading in ruminants. 


directions: 


Mix contents of bottle in 1 
gallon of water, stir thoroughly 
and give as drench or with 
stomach tube. Cattle, one gallon 
of this mixture, sheep and 
calves, one pint to one quart of 
this mixture. 


SERVING GRADUATE VETERINARIANS EXCLUSIVELY 
THE 


P NATIONAL LABORATORIES 


CORPORATION 
KANSAS CITY 
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Veterinarians...working with 


and for Veterinarians 


Here, at American Cyanamid, 
the veterinarians who comprise 
the staff of our Veterinary Pro- 
fessional Service Department 
find deep satisfaction in the 
knowledge that their efforts are 
devoted to the best interests of 
the entire profession. 

As veterinarians, they have 
practical knowledge of the prob- 
lems of the veterinarian—and 
this sincere understanding nat- 
urally results in a realistic and 


sympathetic approach to all the 
various phases of Cyanamid re- 
search and product development. 

In all, 28 veterinarians are at 
work in the development of new 
and better products, which, in 
their belief, will provide their pro- 
fession with ever more effective 
therapies for success and satis- 
faction in practice. For details 
write VETERINARY PROFESSIONAL 
SERVICE DEPARTMENT, AMERICAN 
CYANAMID COMPANY, N.Y. 20, N.Y. 
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JORGANIZATION SECTION 


KELLEY, ASA E., D.V.M., c/o Dr. E. G. Boydston, 
Hudson, Mich. 

LEWIS, ROBERT E., D.V.M., Department of Veteri- 
nary Science, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 

LUNEKE, ROGER F., D.V.M., 400 N. Antler St., 
Gladwin, Mich. 

MALCOLM, ALEX M. D., D.V.M., 902-B Maple Lane, 
East Lansing, Mich. 

MCCLEAREN, SAMUEL J., D.V.M., 
Wyandotte, Mich. 

MCGRADY, FRANCIS G., D.V.M., Veterinary Clinic, 
Veedersburg, Ind. 

MCKEE, ALBERT D, D.V.M., Cory Lane, Blooming- 
ton Animal Hospital, Bloomington, Ill. 

MCKEE, JOHN W., D.V.M., Brownsburg, Ind. 

MCQUILLAN, WILLIAM J., D.V.M., 8208 Carnegie 
Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 

MEACHUM, HENRY J., IIl., D.V.M., 420 E. Main, 
Hartford, Mich. 

MEISTER, JACK A., 
Meriden, Conn. 

PACKER, ROBERT C., D.V.M., 406 N. Munroe Lowell, 
Mich. 

PRESCOTT, PETER A., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

PROUTY, DAYTON L., Jr., D.V.M., 469 Main St., 
Belleville, Mich. 

RICHARDSON, JOHN H., D.V.M., 
East Lansing, Mich. 

ROBERTS, DAVID L., D.V.M., U.S. Hwy. 31, 
key, Mich. 

RUSSELL, ROBERT C., 
pital, 2823 S. Harlem Ave., 

SATTELL, RICHARD R., 
Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 

SEELIGER, MELVIN E., 

SHOFFSTALL, DONALD, D.V.M., 
Maplewood, N. J. 

SNIDER, GERALD W., D.V.M., P.O. Box 85, Milford, 


Ind. 
SNYDER, PAUL H., N. State, Big 


Rapids, Mich. 

STUDER, ARNOLD D., D.V.M., Box 25, c/o Dr. 
H. Wolford, West Grove, Penn. 

SUNDELL, JOSEPH, D.V.M., 929 Bauman, Royal Oak, 
Mich. 

THOMPSON, SUSAN M., D.V.M., 
Mount Clemens, Mich. 

TROTMAN, JOHN N., D.V.M., Re. 
Funiak Springs, Fla. 

TURBOK, JAMES L., D.V.M., Deckerville, Mich. 

VAN DRESSER, WILLIAM R., D.V.M., 1044 Harvard 
Rd., Grosse Pointe, Mich. 

VAN ZYTVELD, WILLIAM A., D.V.M., 1040 Dallas 
Ave., S.E , Grand Rapids, Bich. 

VICE, THOMAS E., D.V.M., 
Wayne, Ind. 

VOSS, WILLIAM R., D.V.M., 
Creek, Mich. 


14135 Racho, 


D.V.M., 176 Paddock Ave., 


D.V.M., 1349 Ford Rd., 
3912 Lilac Ave., 
Petos- 
D.V.M., Berwyn Animal Hos- 


Berwyn, Ill. 


D.V.M., 3232 W. Central 


D.V.M., Princeton, Wis. 
76 Chestnut St., 


D.V.M., 


35 Miller St., 


1, Box 200, De 


3319 E. State St., Fort 


426 Hunter St., Battle 


Oklahoma State University 


DUNAWAY, JERRY V., D.V.M., 
Jefferson City, Mo. 

HUGHEY, JAMES F., D.V.M., c/o Post Office, Cramer- 
ton, N. Car. 


707 Cardinol St., 


PRINTING CO., INC 
NEW HYDE PARK, WN. Y. 


Ontario Veterinary College 


BAYLEY, WILLIAM H., D.V.M., 
Detroit, Mich. 

BENNETT, HUBERT S., D.V.M., 
Halifax, N. S. 

FRANCIS, DAVID W., D.V.M., 
Arlington, Va. 

FRANCIS, SUZANNE M., D.V.M., 838 S. Dinwiddie 
St., Arlington, Va. 

HURON, LEONARD IL. D.V.M., 1055 Southgate St., 
Victoria, B.C. 

KESSLER, JOHN A., D.V.M., Earl Grey, Sask. 

MC EWEN, ROBERT E., D.V.M., 2288 Sheridan Dr., 
Kenmore, N. Y. 

PHILP, RICHARD B., D.V.M., 346 Dean St., Wood- 
stock, Ill. 


University of Pennsylvania 
BACHMAN, GORDON S., V.M.D., R.D. 3, 


24429 Grand River, 
199 Quinpool Rd., 
2624 Columbia Pike, 


Butler, 
DAY, ROBERT J., V.M.D., 217 S. Main St., Mans- 
field, Pa. 
DEVINE, EDWARD H., V.M.D., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
HERRING, ARTHUR, V.M.D., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
HUTCHINSON, 
bury, Conn. 
KOENIG, CHARLES W., 
Harverton, Pa. 
MCQUILKIN, STEPHEN E., 
MEYER, DELWYN V., D.V.M., 227 
wanee, Ill. 
PRYOR, CHARLES R., V.M.D., 104 N. Broad St., 
Waynesboro, Pa. 
ROGERS, THOMAS J., V.M.D., 


5010 N. 16th 


2820 W. York St., 


L. R., V.M.D., 22 Massaco St., Sims- 


V.M.D., 100 Harvard Rd., 
D.V.M., Beecher, 
Sollis St., Ke- 


4946 Buffalo Rd., Erie, 


Pa. 

ROSENFELD, HOWARD, V.M.D., R.F.D. 4, Box 555- 
R, New Brunswick, N. J. 

SAYERS, ALLEN C., V.M.D., and Woodland 
Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

SHORT, EDWIN W., D.V.M., R.R. 3, 
Pleasure Ridge Park, Ky. 

SMITH, ROGER G., 
Ave., State College, Pa. 

YINGLING, VERNON R., 
Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Texas A. &. M. College 


BANTA, CHARLES J., D.V.M., 
Baytown, Texas. 

CASSIDY, DELMAR R., D.V.M., Department of Vet- 
erinary Microbiology, School of Veterinary Medicine, Col- 
lege Station, Texas. 

ELLISON, EDWIN H., D.V.M., 
view, Texas. 

HARGRODER, HOWARD H., D.V.M., Church Point, 


297, 


39th St. 
David Lane, 


JR., V.M.D., 128 E. Hamilton 


V.M.D., 3076 Earlsmere 


3124 Wisconsin St., 


712 S. Green, Long- 


MC WILLIAMS, MENZIES D., D.V.M., Box 
Junction, Texas. 

OLIVER, JOHN E., JR., D.V.M., Department of Vet- 
erinary Clinics and Surgery, Colorado State University, 
Fort Collins, Colo. 

ROACH, WILLIAM A., D.V.M., Shady Lane Trailer 
Park, Killeen, Texas. 

SAXE, CHARLES S., D.V.M., 6510th U.S.A.F. Hos- 
pital, Edwards AFB., Calif. 

STARNATER, JAMES R., 
Richardson, Texas. 

VAN HOOSIER, GERALD L., JR., D.V.M., 06; S. 
Brazos St., Weatherford, Texas. 

WEBB, WILLIS K., D.V.M., 903 N. High St., Win- 
chester, Tenn. 


Tuskegee Institute 
BELLE, JOSEPH L., D.V.M., 3601 Oak Ave., Miami, 


D.V.M., 309 


Fla 
ARTHUR, EDWARD C., D.V.M., 1311 N. Frazier St., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Safe - Dependable - Finest Quality 


DIRO 


PET PRODUCTS 


Formulated especially for use and sale by 
Graduate Veterinarians. Made under the 
careful supervision of a pharmaceutical 
chemist to assure highest ethical standards. 


FLEA & TICK BOMB For dogs. Effective against insects 
tesistant to Lindane, DDT, other chlorinated insecticides. 


FLEA & TICK POWDER — Fo: cats and dogs. Anti-static. 
Penetrates coat; allows powder to reach skin. Effective against 
insects resistant to Lindane, DDT, etc. 

FLEA & TICK DIP—For dogs. Modified dip and shampoo. 
Effective against insects resistant to Lindane, DDT, other syn- 
thetic insecticides. 

FOAM-BATH Fo; cats and dogs. All-weather dry bath 
contains lanolin and other essential oils to help prevent dryness 
of skin and coat. 

DEODORANT BOMB Dogs. Bacteriostatic and fungi- 
static action attacks bacteria-produced odors; doesn’t merely 
mask them. Refreshing fragrance. 


Order From Your Wholesaler 
or write direct to Whitmire 


RESEARCH LABORATORIES, INC. — 
5S. Vandeventer Ave., St. Levis 10, Mo. 


Liability Insurance tor AVMA Members 

The policy, which was devel- In this suit-conscious age, 
oped especially for Association such protection is not only wise 
members two decades ago, pro- but, as shown by the claim files, 
vides expert defense against a practical necessity. 
claims and suits arising out of The insurance is placed with 
the care and treatment of ani- one of the largest and most re- 
mals, and will pay, to the extent liable underwriters in the coun- 
of the policy limits, all expenses try. 
and damages resulting from un- Write at once for an applica- 
favorable verdicts. tion and descriptive folder. 


American Veterinary Medical Association 
600 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 
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such as hard driving, overcrowding, 
feeding and watering, and abrv)' weather 
changes predispose to outbreaks of shipping 
fever. “Carrier” animals when added to sus 

ceptible herds also may intréduee the discase, 


in its effectiveness against 
the Pasteurella and other organisms fre uently 
associated with shipping fever, whether as 
primary or secondary invaders. While some 
workers believe a virus to be the principal infec- 
tive agent, a recent report' states ‘‘that aiiiough 
the infection may not be entirely bacteriological, 
it is, in most instances, predominately so.’’ 
Remember—Terramycin is equally effective for 
antibacterial therapy in a wide range of diseases. 


7 


Department of Veterinary Medicine, Prizer Lasoratonries, Division, Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., Brooklyn 6, N. Y¥. 
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TRANSPORTATIO 

"With Water is OF 254 Gm, 
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: Pfizer 


Now with 


CCHLORPROMAZINE, 


you can control pain, 


excitement, vomiting...safely, 


effectively in your practice...every day 


*T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off., Smith, Kline & French Laboratories, Philadelphia 


PITMAN-MOORE COMPANY 
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an outstanding record of clinical achievement 


in both large and small animals 


e induces a state of tranquility without clouding 
consciousness or depressing mental faculties’ 


potentiates local anesthetics* 
enhances the activity of analgesics and sedatives’ 


controls nausea and vomiting’ 


1. Martin, J. E., and Beck, J. D.: Am. J. V. Res. 
17:678, 1956. 2. Troughton, S. E.; Gould, G. N., 
and Anderson, J. A.: Veterinary Record 67:903, 
1955. 3. Brodey, R. S., and Thordal-Christensen, 
A.: J.A.V.M.A. 129:410, 1956. 4. Estrada, E., to be 
published. 


References: 


PITMAN-MOORE COMPANY 
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CLINICAL USAGE* OF 
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P 
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Sheep 
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DOSAGE 


Duration of desired effect will obviously be related to 


(1) the dosage used, (2) route of administration, and 


(3) condition treated. In general, when using the average 


dosage, the effect can be expected to last for at least 


two hours and may extend for as long as twelve hours 


0.25 to 2.0 0.5 to 3.0 0.5 1.0 1.5 
0.25 to 2.0 1.0 to 3.0 0.5 1.0 1.5 
0.1 0.5 to 1.8 0.1 0.75 

0.1 to 0.5 0.5 to 1.0 0.15 0.3 

0.25 to 2.0 1.0 to 3.0 0.5 1.0 1.0 


Administration varies from 1 to 4 times daily depending 
on the type of case and desired results. 


Now available to veterinarians in these dosage forms: 


2, 2 cc. ampules containing 50 mg. “Thorazine’ in boxes of 6 
& Multiple dose vials (25 mg. per cc.) 10 cc. and 50 cc. 
Tablets, 10 mg., in bottles of 50 

Tablets, 25 mg., in bottles of 50 and 500 


Pitman-Moore Company is sole distributor of ‘Thorazine’ to the 
Veterinary Profession. 


PITMAN-MOORE company 


DIVISION OF ALLIED LABORATORIES, INC. « INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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COMING MEETINGS 


University of Georgia. Annual short course for veterimar- 
ians, Sept. 16-17, 1957, College of Agriculture, Animal 
Disease Deparement, Tifton, Ga. Maurice W. Hale, De- 
partment of Animal Diseases. 


Northern Illinois Veterinary Medical Association. Fall 
meeting. Rockiond, Sept. 18, 1957 J. G. Hardenbergh, 
121 Bridge Street, Rockton, Ill., secretary-treasurer. 

South Dakota Veterinary Medical Association. Annual con- 
vention, Hotel Cataract, Sioux Falls, Sept. 19-20, 1957. 
J. L. Noorday, Marion, §. Dak., secretary. 

District of Columbia Veterinary Medical Association. Third 
annual all-day meeting. Sterunberg Auditorium, Walter 
Reed Army Medical Center, Oct. 1, 1957. Wm. I. Gay, 
5200 Chandler St., Bethesda 14, Md., secretary. 

New England Veterinary Medical Associauon. Annual 
meeting. Equinox House, Manchester, Vt.. Oct. 6-9, 
1957. C. Lawrence Blakely, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston, 
Mass., secretary. 

Purdue University. Annual short course for veterinarians. 
Purdue University, West Lafayette, Ind., Oct. 9-11, 1957. 
L. M. Hutchings, secretary. 

Florida State Veterinary Medical Association. Annual meet- 
ing. Fort Harrison Hotel, Clearwater, Oct. 13-15, 1957. 
Robert P. Knowles, 2101 N.W. 25th Ave., Miami 42, 
Fla., secretary. 

Uni ny of Mi 
veterinarians, Oct. 


graduate 
1957, School of Veterinary 


Medicine, University of Missouri, Columbia. Cecil Elder, 
chairman. 


Pennsylvania State Veterinary Medical Association. An- 
nual meeting. Horel Brunswick, Lancaster, Oct. 16-18, 
1957, Raymond C. Snyder, N. W. Corner Walnut St. 
and Copley Rd., Upper Darby, secretary. 


Texas Veterinary Medical Association. Annual meeting. 
Baker Horel, Dallas, Oct. 16-18, 1957. Paul B. Blunt, 
712 Maverick Bidg., San Antonio, Texas, secretary. 


Eamern lowa Veterinary Association. Annual meeting. 
Hotel Sheraton-Montrose, Cedar Rapids, Oct. 17-18, 
1957. F. E. Brutsman, Traer, lowa, secretary. 

Illinois, University of. Annual veterinary conference and 
short course. School of Veterinary Medicine, University 
of Illinois, Urbana, Oct. 17-18, 1957. L. E. Boley, chair- 
man. 


Sowthern Veterinary Medical Association. Annual meeting. 
Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Va., Oct. 27-30, 1957. A. A. 
Husman, P. O. Box 91, Raleigh, N. Car., secretary. 
Cornell University. Nutrition conference. Cornell Univer- 
sity, Ithaca, N.Y., Oct. 31-Nov. 1, 1957. J. K. Loosli, 
Stocking Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y., chair- 
man. 


Interstate Veterinary Medical Association. Annual meeting. 
Martin Hotel, Sioux City, lowa, Nov. 7-8, 1957. K. W. 
Smith, 1002 34th St., Sioux City, lowa, secretary. 


Animal Care Panel. Annual meeting. Bellevue Horel, San 
Francisco, Calif., Nov. 7-9, 1957. R. J. Flyan, Box 299, 
Lemont, Ill. 

Pennsylvania, University of. Annual conference for veter- 
inarians. School of Veterinary Medicine, Philadelphia, 

Jan. 7-8, 1958. M. W. Allam, dean. 


Cornell University. Annual conference for veterinarians. 
New York State Veterinary College, Ithaca, Jan. 8-10, 
1958. W. A. Hagan, dean. 

Kansas Veterinary Medical Association. Annual conven- 
tion. Hotel Broadview, Wichita, Jan. 12-14, 1958. K. 
Maynard Curts, 5236 Delmar Ave., Kansas City 3, Kan., 
secretary. 

lowa Veterinary Medical Association. Annual meeting. 
Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines, Jan. 14-16, 1958. 
F. B. Young, Waukee, lowa, secretary. 

Intermountain Veterinary Medical Association. Annual meet- 


a Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, Jan. 16-18, 1958. R. 
. Bagley, 4600 Creek View Dr., Murray, Utah, secretary. 


Minnesota Veterinary Medical Association. Anaual meet- 
ing, St. Paul, Jan. 20-22, 1958. B. S. Pomeroy, School 
of Veterinary Medicine, University of Minnesota, Se. 
Paul 1, Minn. 

North Carolina State College. Conference for veterinarians. 
North Carolina Scate College, Raleigh, Jan. 28-31, 1958. 
Cc. D. Grinnells, chairman. 

Oregon Veterinary Medical Association. Winter meeting. 
Portland, Jan. 31-Feb. 1, 1958. Edward L. Holden, 
P. O. Box 445, Oswego, secretary. 


Foreign Meetings 


Seventh Brazilian Congress of Veterinary Medicine. Recife, 
Pernambuco, Brazil, Oct. 12-19, 1957. Dr. Valdi Morcire 
Martius, Caixa Postal 2505, Recife, secretary-general 


Regularly Scheduled Meetings 


ALABAMA—Central Alabama Association, the 
first Thursday of each month. B. M. Lauderdale, Mont- 
gomery, secretary. 

Jefferson County Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Thursday of each month. S. A. Price, 213 N. 
15th St., Birmingham, secretary. 

Mobile-Baldwin Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Tuesday of each month. W. David Gross, 771 Hol- 
combe Ave., Mobile, Ala., secretary. 

ARIZONA—Central Arizona Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the second Tuesday of each month. Keith T. 
Maddy, Phoenix, Ariz., secretary. 

Southern Arizona Veterinary Medical Association, the 
third Wednesday of each month at 7:30 p.m. E. T. 
Anderson. Ret. 2. Box 697. Tucson. Ariz., secretary. 

“ALIFORNIA—Alameda-Contra Costa Veterinary Medical 
Association, the fourth Wednesday of Jan., March. May, 
June, Aug., Oct., and Nov. Leo Goldston, 3793 Broad- 
way. Oakland 11, Calif., secretary 
Bay Counties Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Tuesday of February, April, July, September, and 
December at 3004 16th Sr.. San Francisco, Calif. Mr. 
Herb Warren, executive secretary 
Central Califorma Veterinary Medical Association, the 
fourth Tuesday of each month. R. B. Barsaleau, 2333 
E. Mineral King, Visalia, Calif., secretary. 

Kern County Veterinary Medical Association, the first 
Thursday evening of each month. A. L. Irwin, 301 Taft 
Highway, Bakersfield, Calif., secretary. 

Mid-Coast Veterinary Medical Association, the first Thurs- 
day of every even month. W. H. Rockey, P. O. Box 121, 
San Luis Obispo, Calif., secretary. 

Monterey Bay Area Veterinary Medical Association, the 
third Wednesday of each month. Lewis J. Campbell, 90 
Corral de Tierra, Salinas, Calif., secretary. 

North San Joaquin Valley Vererinary Medical Association, 
the fourth Wednesday of each month at the Hotel Co- 
vell, in Modesto, Calif. Lyle A. Baker, Turlock, Calif., 
secretary. 

Orange Belt Veterinary Medical Association, the second 
Monday of each month. Chester A. Maeda, 766 E. 
Highland Ave., San Bernardino, Calif., secretary. 
Orange County Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Thursday of each month. Donald E. Lind, 2643 N. Main 
Sc., Santa Ana, Calif., secretary. 

Peninsula Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Monday of each month. R. C. Lawson, 4040 El Camino, 
Palo Alto, Calif., secretary. 

Redwood Empire Veterinary Medical Association, the 
third Thursday of each month. Robert E. Clark, Napa, 
Calif., secretary. 

Sacramento Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Wednesday of each month. W. E. Steinmer, 
4227 Freep Bivd., Sacr . Calif., secretary. 

San Diego County Veterinary Medical Association, the 
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DEODORIZED 


NEW, EFFECTIVE 
TICK and FLEA KILLER 


in every 
PET CHEMICALS 
product 


Finally —Deodorized Malathion, the one proved 
truly-effective killer of TICKS and FLEAS—is 
incorporated into an entire line of ethical 
veterinary products. 

Works .. . with lower toxicity ... where DDT, 
Chlordane and Lindane fail. 


Pet Chemicals 


TICK DIP CONCENTRATE 


Kills fleas in minutes—all ticks in a few 
hours. Lasting residual action. 


TICK AND FLEA SPRAY 


For kennel or home use. Kills fleas 
quickly, ticks overnight. 


FLEA POWDER 


Kills all fleas in 15 to 30 minutes. 
Non-toxic even on puppies or cats. 


TICK SALVE 


Use between toes and in ears to kill 
ticks quickly. Residual effect. 


Prove Malathion’s effectiveness, send to Dept. 
JV for generous professional samples .. . 


PET CHEMICALS, Inc. 


3101 S.W. 38th COURT 
COCONUT GROVE, MIAMI, FLORIDA 


fourth Tuesday of each month. H. R. Rossoll, 1795 
Moore St., San Diego, Calif., secretary. 

San Fernando Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Friday of each month at the Casa Escobar Restau- 
rant in Studio City. John Chudacoff, 7912 Sepulveda 
Bivd., Van Nuys, secretary. 

Santa Clara Valley Veterinary Association, the fourth 
Tuesday of each month. Kay Beulley, N. Fourth and 
Gish Rd., San Jose, Calif., secretary. 

Southern California Veterinary Medical Association, the 
last Wednesday of each month. Don Mahan, 1919 Wil- 
shire Bivd., Los Angeles 57, Calif., executive secretary. 
Tulare County Veterinarians, the second Thursday of 
each month. R. B. Barsaleau, 2333 E. Mineral King, 
Visalia, Calif., secretary. 


COLORADO—Denver Area Veterinary Society, the fourth 

Tuesday of every month. Richard C. Tolley, 5060 S. 
Broadway St., Englewood, Colo., secretary. 
North Colorado Veterinary Medical Society, the firx 
Monday of each month. M. A. Hammarlund, School of 
Veterinary Medicine, Colorado A. & M. College, Fort 
Collins, Colo., secretary. 


DELAWARE—New Castle County Veterinary Association, 
the first Tuesday of each month at 9:00 p.m. in the 
Hotel Rodney, Wilmington, Del. E. J. Hathaway, Clifton 
Park Manor, Apt. 73-5, Wilmington 2, Del., secretary. 


FLORIDA—Central Florida Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the first Tuesday of each month, time and place 
specified monthly. Jack H. McElyer, 5925 Edgewater 
Drive. Orlando, Fla., secretary. 

Florida West Coast Veterinary Medical Association, 
the second Wednesday of each month at the Lighthouse 
Inn, in Sc. Petersburg. R. L. Brutus, 336 E. 15th Ser., 
Hialeah, Fla., secretary. 

Jacksonville Veterinary Medical Association, the first 
Thursday of every month. Dodsons Restaurant. P. S. 
Roy, 4443 Atlantic Bivd., Jacksonville, Fla., secretary. 
Northwest Florida Veterinary Medical Society, third 
Wednesday of each month, time and place specified 
monthly. T. R. Geci, 108B Catherine Ave., Pensacola, 
Fla., secretary. 

Palm Beach Veterinary Society, the last Thursday of each 
month in the county office building at 810 Datura 
Sc., West Palm Beach. J. J. McCarthy, 500-25th Street, 
West Palm Beach, Fla., secretary. 


Ridge Veterinary Medical Association, the fourth Thurs- 
day of each month in Bartow, Fla. Paul J. Myers, 
Winter Haven, Fla., secretary. 


South Florida Veterinary Society, the third Wednesday of 
each month. Time and place specified monthly. Frank 
Mueller, Jr., 4148 E. 8h Ave., Hialeah, Fla., secretary. 


Suwannee Valley Veterinary Association, the fourth Tues- 
day of each month, Hotel Thomas, Gainesville. W. B. 
Martin, Jr., 3002 N. W. 6th St., Gainesville, Fia., 
secretary. 

Volusia County Veterinary Medical Association, the 
fourth Thursday of each month. A. E. Hixon, 131 
Mary St., Daytona Beach, Fla., secretary. 


GEORGIA—Atlanta Veterinary Society, the second Tues- 
day of every month at the Elks Home on Peacheree St., 
Atlanta, Ga. J. L. Christopher, Smyrna, Ga., secretary. 


ILLINOIS—Chicago Veterinary Medical Association, the 

second Tuesday of each month. Mark E. Davenport, Jr., 
215 S. Edgewood Ave., LaGrange, Ill., secretary. 
Eastern Illinois Veterinary Medical Association, the first 
Thursday of March, June, September, and December. 
A one-day clinic is held in May. H. S. Bryan, College 
of Veterinary Medicine, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
secretary. 

INDIANA—Central Indiana Veterinary Medical Associa- 


tion, the second Wednesday of each month. Peter John- 
son, Jr., 4410 N. Keystone Ave., Indianapolis 5, secretary. 


Michiana Veterinary Medical Association, the second 
Thursday of every month except July and December, at 
the Hotel LaSalle, South Bend, Ind. J. M. Carter, 3421 
S. Main St., Elkhart, Ind., secretary. 
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Tenth District Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Thursday of each month. J. S. Baker, P. O. Box 52, 
Pendleton, Ind., secretary. 


IlOWA—Cedar Valley Veterinary Association, the second 
Monday of each month, except January, July, August, 
and October, at Black’s Tea Room, Waterloo, Yowa, 
H. V. Henderson, Reinbeck, lowa, secretary. 

Coon Valley Veterinary Association, the second Wednes- 
day of each month, September through May, at the 
Bradford Hotel, Storm Lake, Iowa. D. I. Lee, Sac 
City, lowa, secretary. 

East Central lowa Veterinary Medical Society, the second 
Tuesday of every month. Dr. W. T. Rugger, Oxford, 
secretary. 

Fayette County Veterinary Association, the third Tues- 
day of each month, except in July and August, at 
Pa and Ma's Restaurant, West Union, lowa. Donald E. 
Moore, Box 178, Decorah, lowa, secretary. 

Northeast lowa-Southern Minnesota Veterinary Associa- 
tion, the first Tuesday of February, May, August, and 
November at the Wisneslick Hotel, Decorah, Iowa, 
6:30 p.m. Donald E. Moore, Box 178, Decorah, Iowa, 
secretary. 

KANSAS—Kansas City Veterinary Medical Association 
and Kansas City Small Animal Hospital Association, the 
third Tuesday of each month. Robert E. Guilfoil, 18 
N. 2nd St., Kansas City 18, Kansas, secretary. 


KENTUCKY—Central Kentucky Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation, the firsse Wednesday of each month. L. S. Shir- 
rell, Versailles Rd., Frankfort, secretary. 

Jefferson County Veterinary Society of Kentucky, Iac., 
the firss Wednesday evening of each month in Louisville 
or within a radius of 50 miles. W. E. Bewley, P.O. Box 
“H,”’ Crestwood, secretary. 

MARYLAND—Baltimore City Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the second Thursday of each month, September 
through May (except December), at 9:00 p.m. at the 


Md. Harry L. Schulz, Jr., 9011 Harford Rd., Baltimore, 
Md., secretary. 


MICHIGAN—Mid-State Veterinary Medical Association, 
the fourth Thursday of each month with the exception 
of November and December. Robert E. Kader, $034 
Armstrong Rd., Lansing 17, Mich., secretary. 

Saginaw Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the 
last Wednesday of each month. S. Correll, Re. 1, Mid- 
land, Mich., secretary. 

Southeastern Veterinary Medical Association, the fourth 
Wednesday of every month, September through May 
Gilbert Meyer, 14003 E. Seven Mile Rd., Detrou 4, 
Mich., secretary. 


MISSOURI—Greater St. Louis Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the first Friday of each month (except July and 
August), at the Coronado Hotel, Lindell Blvd. and 
Spring Ave., St. Louis, Mo., at 8 p.m. Chester R. Pleg- 
ge, 4249 Peck St., Sc. Louis 7, Mo., secretary. 

Kansas City Veterinary Medical Association and Kansas 
City Small Animal Hospital Association, the third Tues- 
day of each month. Robert E. Guilfoil, 18 N. 2nd St., 
Kansas City 18, Kansas, secretary. 


NEW JERSEY—Central New Jersey Veterinary Medical 
Association, the second Thursday of November, January. 
March, and May at Old Hights Inn, Hightstown, N. j 
David C. Tudor, Cranbury, N. ]., secretary. 

Metropolitan New Jersey Veterinary Medical Association, 
the third Wednesday evening of each month from Octo 
ber through April at the Academy of Medicine, 91 
Lincoln Park South, Newark, N. J. Myron 
2172 Milburn Ave., Maplewood, N. J., secretary. 

Northern New Jersey Veterinary Association, the fourth 
Tuesday of each month at the Casa Mana in Teaneck 
James R. Tanzola, Upper Saddle River, secretary. 

Northwest Jersey Veterinary Society, the third Wednes- 
day of every odd month. G. R. Muller, 43 Church St., 

Lambertville, N. J., secretary. 


“More loads per day 
in less time!” 


The 999 double shell gives you standby 
steam reserve for instant use 


There’s hardly any waiting for steam 
build-up with Castle’s new super-fast 999 
Autoclave. 

Turn it on in the morning and it will auto- 
matically maintain a full reserve supply of 
steam in the jacket for day-long readiness. 
No waiting . . . no watching. 

Then, whenever you want to sterilize, one 
turn of the single dial control handle and 
temperature starts building instantly in the 
chamber. You get more loads per day in 
less time. 

But speed isn’t all the 999 has to offer. It’s 
convenient too with a full 9 x 16-inch cham- 
ber, bulk supply rack, two oversize trays; 
one 814 x 15”. Everything goes in . . . with 
room to spare. Exclusive features include a 
visible water-level gauge, and reversible 
door swing for left or right opening. 

The most beautiful autoclave yet, with all 
valves and mechanical parts enclosed in a 
handsome, enameled cabi- 
net . . . with a choice of 
Coral, Jade Green, or Sil- 
vertone decorator shades. 
Ask your dealer for a demonstra- 


tion, or write for new 999 


full-color folder. 
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prompt control of surface infections with 


TOPICAL NITROFURANS 


FURACIN® 


brand of nitroturazone 


Prevention or treatment of 
bacterial infections of: 


© surgical & traumatic wounds 

burns 

eye & ear 

cutaneous ulcers 

pyodermas 

osteomyelitis of compound 
fractures 


FURACIN products contain FURACIN 
0.2% in water-miscible vehicles. 
Available as FurAcIN Dressing 
Veterinary in jars of 4 oz. and 

1 Ib.; Furactn Dressing with 
Anesthetic (butacaine sulfate 0.5%) 
in tube of 44 oz. and jar of 1 lb.; 
Furactn Soluble Powder in plastic 
“puff” bottle of 10 Gm.; Furacin 
Solutien in bottles of 2 oz.; 

1 pint; 1 gal. Furactn 

Ear Solution in bottles of 1 fl.oz. 


FURASPOR® 


brand of nitrofurtury! methy! ether 

Triple-action fungicide, sporicide, 
bactericide in: 

e dermatomycoses and their secondary 
bacterial infections 


Available as Furaspor Liquid 
Veterinary, containing Furaspor 0.4%, 
quaternary ammonium compound 
0.5%, in a water-miscible vehicle 

of benzyl benzoate 15% and water. 
Odorless and nonstaining. Bottles of 

2 fl.oz. with dauber top, and 1 pint. 


NOTE: FURASPOR is contraindicated 
for cats and rabbits because of the 


benzyl benzoate content. 
AVAILABLE THROUGH YOUR PROFESSIONAL 
VETERINARY DISTRIBUTOR 


NITROFURANS— A NEW CLASS f q 
OF ANTIMICROBIALS— NEITHER 
ANTIBIOTICS NOR SULFONAMIDES 


EATON LABORATORIES 
NORWICH, NEW YORK 
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What Is Your Diagnosis ? 


Because of the interest in veterinary radiology, a case history and radiographs 
depicting a diagnostic problem are usually published in each issue. 


Make your diagnosis from the picture below—then turn the page > 


Figure | 


History.—A spayed mixed Terrier, 8 years old, showed signs of urinary blad- 
der discomfort. She frequently strained in an attempt to urinate, but usually 
voided only a few drops of urine which was sometimes stained with blood. A 
grating, rough mass could be palpated in the urinary bladder region. The animal 
was properly prepared and a radiograph was taken. 
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Here Is the Diagnosis 


(Continued from preceding page) 


Diagnosis.—Calculi in the urinary blad- 
der of a dog. 

Comment.—The diagnosis of this case by 
means of the radiograph offers no problem. 
The excellent radiograph distinctly shows 


Fig. 2.—Radiograph, lateral view, lateral recumbent 

position showing (a) calculi in the urinary bladder; 

(b) thickened bladder wall; (c) kidneys; (d) stomach; 
(e) liver; and (f) diaphragm. 


the calculi, the skeletal structures, and the 
soft organs. It is published with the hope 
that it will encourage practitioners to pre- 
pare the patient carefully and to perfect a 
technique that will secure good quality 


radiographs. A suggested technique fol- 
lows: 

Food should be withheld and a laxative 
given 12 hours before the picture is taken. 
An enema may be given if the laxative is 
not effective. The radiograph may be a 
lateral view with the animal in a lateral 
recumbent or standing position, or it may 
be a ventral view with the animal in a 
dorsal recumbent position. Various medi- 
ums such as air, organic iodine, and barium 
may be employed to delineate the various 
organs. An opaque catheter or sound intro- 
duced into the digestive or urinary tracts 
often aids in the identification of organs. 
In addition, good restraint of the animal, 
proper use of the x-ray machine, and proc- 
essing of the films are all essential if satis- 
factory results are to be obtained. Expen- 
sive equipment does not insure good radio- 
graphs. 


Our readers are invited to submit case 
histories, radiographs, and diagnoses of in- 
teresting cases which are suitable for pub- 
lication. 


This radiograph was submitted by the 
Small Animal Department, School of Vet- 
erinary Medicine, University of Illinois, 
Urbana. 


Fire Ants Are Pests for Animals.—The 
fire ant, which invaded Alabama from 
South America 27 years ago, is capable of 
killing small farm animals and disturbing 
larger ones. When it bites, it leaves an ir- 
ritating fluid in the wound that produces 
“festering sores.” These ants are now pres- 
ent in several southern states, but have 
been eradicated from Tennessee. They can 
be controlled by applying insecticides such 
as dieldrin and chlordane directly to their 
mounds.—Sci. News Letter (April 6, 
1957): 217. 


Sprinkle Hogs While Trucking in Hot 
Weather—By using a_ water-sprinkling 
system in modern covered trucks while 
hauling hogs to market, the average tem- 
perature in the truck was reduced from 
83.4 to 80.1 F.; the “shrinkage” during 
transit was reduced from 3.3 to 2.27 per 
cent; the carcass percentage yield was in- 
creased from 78.9 to 79.37 per cent; and 
deaths were reduced from 0.38 per cent 
to none.—Market. Res. Rep., No. 172, 
U.S.D.A., 1957. 
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new cell propagation technique 
CELLORIGEN* 
marks significant milestone in 
advancement of basic immunology 


p evelopment of Cytohep (Jen-Sal) marks the initial use 
of modern tissue culture methods in the production of 
a canine hepatitis vaccine. Constant control inherent 
in Jen-Sal’s exclusive CELLORIGEN process guarantees 
a protective agent which is strongly immunogenic, safe 
and pure. 

€ ontrolled cell propagation greatly enhances antigenic 
properties while retaining the confirmed safety of a 
killed virus. The possibilities of reversion to virulence, 
virus shedding in vaccinated animals, and of vaccine 
contamination from extraneous virus are eliminated. 
¢ ytohep virus is grown in laboratory equipment in 
meticulously compounded nutrient fluid, then inactivated 
with formol. The CELLORIGEN process permits total 
separation of debris from virus, rendering Cytohep free 
from foreign protein reactions frequently associated 
with vaccines derived from eggs or live animal tissues. 


A single 2 cc. subcutaneous or intramuscular injection 
two weeks after weaning builds a high level of protec- 
tion against hepatitis during the critical period of a 
dog’s life. 

@rder Cytohep in cartons of six single dose vials from 
any Jen-Sal Branch or representative. 


Tron 


infectious canine hepatitis vaccine 
(tissue culture origin) 


Jen-Sal 


s« Superior antigens of cellular origin 


Jensen - Salsbery Laboratories, Inc. 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Southern New Jersey Veterinary Medical Association, the 
third Tuesday of each month at the Collingswood Veter- 
inary Hospital, Collingswood. W. E. Snyder, E. Kings 
Highway and Munn Ave., Haddonfield, secretary. 


NEW YORK—New York City, Inc., Veterinary Medical 
Association of, the first Wednesday of each month at 
the New York Academy of Sciences, 2 East 63rd St., 
New York City. C. E. DeCamp, 43 West 61st St., New 
York 23, N. Y., secretary. 

New York State Veterinary College. Annual conference 
for veterinarians. Cornell University, Ithaca. W. A. Ha- 
gan, New York State Veterinary College, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N. Y., dean. 

Monroe County Veterinary Medical Association, the first 
Thursday of even-numbered mcoths except August. Irwin 
Bircher, 50 University Ave., Rochester, N. Y., secretary. 


NORTH CAROLINA—Central Carolina Veterinary Medi- 
cal Association, the second Wednesday of each month 
at 7:00 p.m. in the O’Henry Hotel, Greensboro. Joseph 
A. Lombardo, 411 Woodlawn Ave., Greensboro, secre- 
tary. 

Eastern North Carolina Veterinary Medical Association, 
the first Friday of each month, time and place specified 
monthly. Byron H. Brow, Box 453, Goldsboro, N. Car., 
secretary. 

Piedmont Veterinary Medical Association, the last Friday 
of each month. John G. Martin, Boone, N. Car., sec- 
retary. 

Twin Carolinas Veterinary Medical Association, the 
third Thursday of each month in the Orange Bowl 
Restaurant, Rockingham. N. Car., at 7:30 p.m. James R. 
Burgess, Rockingham, N. Car., secretary. 


OHIO—Cuyahoga County Veterinary Medical Association, 
the firsts Wednesday of each month, September through 


May (except January), at 9:00 p.m. at che Carter Hotei, 
Cleveland, Ohio. Ed. R. Jacobs, 5522 Pearl Rd., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, secretary. 

Stark County Veterinary Association, the second Monday 
of each month. M. L. Willen, 4423 Tuscarawas Sc., 
Canton, Ohio, secretary. 


OKLAHOMA—Oklahoma County Veterinary Medical As- 


sociation, the second Wednesday of every month, 7:30 
p-m., Patrick's Foods Cafe, 1016 N.W. 23rd St., Okla- 
homa City. Forrest H. Stockton, 2716 S.W. 29th St., 
Oklahoma City, Okla., secretary. 

Tulsa Veterinary Medical Association, the third Thurs- 
day of each month in Directors’ Par'or of the Brook- 
side State Bank, Tulsa, Okla. Don L. Hohmann, 538 
S. Madison St., Tulsa, Okla., secretary. 


PENNSYLVANIA—Del-High Veterinary Medical Assoct- 


ation, the, first Thursday of each month. Stewart Rock- 
well, 10th and Chestnut Sts., Emmaus, Pa., secretary. 


Keystone Veterinary Medical Association, the fourth 
Wednesday of each month at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania School of Veterinary Medicine, 39th and Wood- 
land Ave., Philadelphia 4, Pa. Raymond C. Snyder, 39th 
and Woodland Ave., Philadelphia 4, Pa., secretary. 


SOUTH CAROLINA—Piedmont Veterinary Medical Asso- 


ciation, the third Wednesday of each month at the Fair- 
forest Hotel, Union, S. Car. Worth Lanier, York, S. 
Car., secretary. 


TEXAS—Coastal Bend Veterinary Association, the second 


Wednesday of each month. J. Marvin Prewitt, 4141 Lex- 
ington Blvd., Corpus Christi, Texas, secretary. 


ViIRGINIA—Central Virginia Veterinarians’ Association, the 


third Thursday of each month at the William Byrd Hotel 
in Richmond at 8:00 p.m. M. R. Levy, 312 W. Cary St., 
Richmond 20, Va., secretary. 
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Histacount is the trade mark of Professional Printing Company, Inc. 
—America’s largest printers for Doctors exclusively. 


Histacount means highest quality at lowest prices for Printing, 
Patients’ Records, Bookkeeping Systems and Filing Supplies. 


Histacount means your satisfaction or money back—no questions. 
Free samples and catalogue on request. 
PROFESSIONAL PRINTING COMPANY, inc. 
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Northern Virginia Veterinary Society, the second Wednes- 
day of every third month. Meeting place announced by 
lewer. H. C. Newman, Box 145, Merrifield, secretary 


Southwest Virginia Veterinary Medical Association, the 
firss Thursday of each month. I. D. Wilson, Blacksburg. 
secretary. 


WASHINGTON—Seattle Veterinary Medical Association, 
the third Monday of each month, Magnolia American 
Legion Hall, 2870 32nd W., Seattle, Wash. William S$ 
Green, 9637 S. E. 36th, Mercer Island, Wash., secretary 


South Puget Sound Veterinary Association, the second 
Thursday of each month except July and Augus. O I 
Bailey, P. O. Box 906, Olympia, Wash., secretary. 


WEST VIRGINIA—Kyowva (Ky., Ohio, W. Va.) Veter 
imary Medical Association, the second Thursday of each 
month in the Hotel Prichard, Huntington, W. Va., a 
8:30 p.m. Harry J. Fallon, 200 Sth St.. W. Huntington, 
W. Va., secretary. 


Central Wisconsin Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Tuesday of each quarter (March, June, Sept.. 


Dec.). R. J. O'Hern, P. O. Box 617, Cumberland, Wis., 
secretary. 

Dane County Veterinary Medical Association, the second 
Thursday of each month. Dr. E. P. Pope, 409 Farley 
Ave., Madison, Wis., secretary. 
WISCONSIN—Milwaukee Veterinary Medical Association, 
the third Ti of each month. at the Half-Way 
House, Blue Mound Rd. Dr. R. H. Steinkraus, 7701 N. 
59h St., Milwaukee, Wis., secretary. 

Northeastern Wisconsin Veterinary Medical Association, 
the third Wednesday in April. William Madison, 218 
E. Washington St., Appleton, Wis., secretary. 

Rock Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the firn 
Wednesday of each month. W. E. Lyle, P. O. Box 107, 
Deerfield, Wis., secretary. 

Southeastern Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Thursday of each month. John R. Curtis, 419 Cook St., 
Portage, Wis., secretary. 

Wisconsin Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Tuesday of every other month. E. S. Scobell, Re. 
2, Wausau, Wis., secretary. 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Personal Want Ads—$4.00 for the first 25 
words and 10 cents for each additional word; 
35 cents for use of box number 

Commercial Want Ads—$500 for the first 
25 words, 25 cents for each additional word 


Remittance must accompany ad. 


Deadlines for Want Ads 
For JOURNAL dated Ist of month — 8th of 
month preceding date of issve. 
For JOURNAL dated 15th cf month — 22nd 
of month preceding date of issue. 


Names of classified advertisers using key let- 
ters can not be supplied. Address your reply 
to the key letters, c/o JOURNAL of the 
AVMA, 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, 
Ill., and it will be transmitted to the advertiser. 


Wanted—Veterinarians 
Veterinarian wanted as assistant in modern small 
animal hospital in suburb of New York City. New 
York state license required. Excellent opportunity 
and salary. Address “Box P 5,” c/o JOURNAL of the 
AVMA 


Alert. personable assistant wanted for small! animal 
practice in Southwest. Favorable climate for respira- 
tory diseases. State age, school, experience, etc. Ad- 
dress “Box P 10,” c/o JouRNAL of the AVMA 


animal hospital; excellent working conditions. Must 
be interested in long term employment; state quali- 
fications and salary expected. Address “Box P 27,” 
c/o JouRNAL of the AVMA. 


Recent graduate wanted for clinical and radiology 
research with large colony beagles. Immediately. Dr. 
Carl E. Rehfeld, Radiobiology Laboratory, University 
of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Large pharmaceutical house in Middlewest has an 
opening for a veterinarian to set up clinical investi- 
gation studies. Must be a graduate of a recognized 
school of veterinary medicine. Previous experience 
in such a program desirable and experience in large 
and small animal practice would be an asset 
Younger man preferred. Address “Box P 35,” c/o 
JOURNAL of the AVMA 


Assistant wanted for busy small animal practice 
in the South; some large animals. Modern, well 
equipped hospital. Salary commensurate with quali 
fications, with possible percentage arrangement. Ad 
dress “Box M 26,” c/o JoURNAL of the AVMA 


Assistant wanted for small animal hospital in 
Chicago; prefer recent graduate. Illinois license re- 
quired. Apartment available, if needed. State salary 
expected. Address “Box P 33,” c/o JOURNAL of the 
AVMA 


Veterinarian wanted in western state mixed prac 
tice. Profit-sharing basis leading to a partnership 
This is a two-man practice grossing $40,000, and 
getting better. No investment necessary. State ex 
perience in detail and give references in first letter 
Address “Box P 16,” c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA 


(Classified ads continued om page 52) 


Acetone Testo 


(A Milk Ketosis Test) 


Immediate .. . 


In Supply . . . and Conclusion 
Doz. 3 dr. vials $9.00 


GOSHE 


LABORATORIES INC. 
GOSHEN, N. Y. 


: Assistant terinarian wanted for Maryland small iy 
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new specific treatment for calf scours 


Developed specifically for the control 
of calf scours, new ENTEFUR provides 
rapid, effective and safe treatment. 
ENTEFUuR drastically cuts mortality.'.* 
In one study, 60 of 63 ENTEFuR-treated 
calves survived, whereas in the con- 
trol group only 3 of 24 calves lived.* 
“ENTEFUR treatment appeared the 
only factor modifying significantly the 
course and outcome of the disease.’’” 
ENTEFUR contains the new nitrofuran, 
Furamazone* (brand of nifuraldezone) 
for rapid wide-spectrum bactericidal 
action against gram-positive and gram- 


negative enteric bacteria. ENTEFUR 
also contains bismuth subsalicylate 
for its mildly astringent, antidiarrheal 
action. 


ENTEFUR BOLUS VETERINARY, small, Con- 
tains: Furamazone 1 Gm., bismuthsub- 
salicylate 0.26 Gm. Dosage: 1 bolus 
twice a day for 2 days. Supplied: Box 
of 24 (6 envelopes of 4 boluses each). 


REFERENCES: Bull, W. N. Amer. Vet., in press. 2. Henry, 
R. T., ond Blockburn, E. G. Vet. Med., in press 


ENTEFUR 


NOW AVAILABLE THROUGH YOUR PROFESSIONAL VETERINARY DISTRIBUTOR 
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new “‘far superior”’ 
treatment for retained placenta 


Therapeutic failure, frequently encoun- 
tered in retained placenta, can be pre- 
vented—with new Furea Veterinary 
which combines the potent wide-range 
bactericidal and deodorizing action of 
Furactn® (brand of nitrofurazone) with 
the cleansing action of urea. FUREA 
Veterinary boluses disintegrate readily 
and are nonirritating and nontoxic. 


In retained placenta, treatment with 
FureA has produced quick improve- 
ment of the general condition of the cow 
with lessening or elimination of mal- 
odor. Fertility rate remained unim- 
paired in over 90% of treated cows.* 


SUPPLIED: Each bolus contains 0.12 
grams of FuRAcIN and 12 grams urea. 
Bottle of 25. 


DOSE: Two boluses inserted into the re- 
cently pregnant horn. One bolus may 
be placed in the non-pregnant horn. 
*jones, S. V.; Bellofi, G. and Roberts, H. D. Vet. Med 
51.413 (Sept.) 1956 

For vaginal infections, including these d by 
Vibrio fetus, that may prevent conception, or 
cause abortion, dispense: FURACIN Suppositories 
Veterinary, large. Box of 12. 


FUREA 


VETERINARY 


AVAILABLE THROUGH YOUR PROFESSIONAL VETERINARY DISTRIBUTOR 
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NEW DRESSING 
HOLDS MOISTURE 
FOR 24 HOURS 


% Animalintex unites lint, gauze, absorbent 
cotton and other essentials of a good band- 
age in one easy-to-apply dressing. Unlike 
wet bandages, subject to rapid evaporation, 
Animalintex holds moisture for long periods, 
never sticks to an open wound and relieves 
congestion being impregnated with sub- 
stances which make a pain relieving solution 
on coming into contact with water. 

This new poultice and dressing requires 
no preparation and when applied only part- 
ly dampened it absorbs pus through the 
mucilaginous substances it contains thereby 
acting as a draining medium. Animalintex is 
ideal for all cases of inflammation, wounds 
and septic poisoning. 


ANIMALINTEX 


Price $10 per package of 12. 
(Single Bandage . . $1) F. O. B. Guelph 


Arnold & Sons Veterinary Instruments Ltd., 
84 Yarmouth St., Guelph, Ontario, Canada 


Stainless Steel SANI-CAGES are 
FINEST You Can Use! 


Heavy gauge stain- 
less steel throughout, 
of surgical instrument 
quality. Bright, smooth 
finish; no place for 
bacteria to lodge. At- 
tractive, business-like. 
Easy to keep clean. 
Doors readily lifted 
off for cleaning. Posi- 
tive-locking double 
latch. No-drip lip 
across front of cage prevents run-off. 8 sizes for 
stacking in tiers or banks. Easy to install. No 
maintenance cost. Send for litera- ] | ] 
ture, prices and names of users! | | 


MADE IN 8 MODULAR SIZES: 


No Ht. Wth. Dpth. | No Ht. Wth. Dpth 
SSL-1 20” 20” 28” | SSL-5 30” 36” 28” 
SSL-2 24” 24” 28” | SSL-6 30” 48” 28” 
SSL-3 24” 30” 28” | SSL-7 36” 36” 28” CAN BE TIERED 


SSL-4 30” 30” 28” | SSL-8 36” 48” 28 AND BANKED 


Sani-Cage Distributing Co. 
6815 Stony Island Ave., Chicago 49, Ill. 


Pitman-Moore Company Make 
New Vaccine, Rhivax 


Pitman-Moore’s new vaccine, Rhivax, is ex- 
pected to save the cattle industry millions of dol- 
lars annually; it was developed by the company’s 
virus research laboratories to control one of the 
costliest diseases of feedlot cattle (infectious bo- 
vine rhinotracheitis), which also attacks dairy 
herds. Many of the procedures developed and 
used in the production of Salk polio vaccine, to- 
gether with more recent advances in tissue cul- 
tre techniques, were employed in the development 
of Rhivax. 

The disease first made its appearance in a 
Colorado feedlot in 1950. By 1954, it had spread 
through eight big feeding counties of northern 
Colorado and, by late 1956, IBR had hit nine 
western states, spreading eastward rapidly with 
cases reported as far as Indiana and Ohio, with 
other cases in Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin, South 
Dakota, Texas, and Oklahoma. The new vaccine 
is a modified live virus type. Kidney tissue from 
calves is used to propagate the virus in making 
the tissue culture product. 

Virovax D-H, used for the prevention of canine 
distemper and infectious hepatitis, is also made 
by Pitman-Moore Company in a similar method 
to the Salk polio vaccine. The Company is the 
second largest producer of Salk polio vaccine. 


DAILY LOG 


RECORD SUPPLIES FOR 
VETERINARY PHYSICIANS 


WRITE FOR 
CATALOG 


1 Supplies and Pr 
ed { 


Financial Record Book 
_@ Appointment Book 

@ Printed Stationery 


rite Gute Records 


COLWELL PUBLISHING co. 


281 University Ave., Champaign, III. 


“Germ-Free” Fish for Research.—The 
eggs of the fish, Tilapia macrocephala 
(which incubates its eggs en masse in its 
mouth) can be made germ-free by dipping 
them in a 0.04 per cent formaldehyde- 
aquarium water solution for ten minutes. 
If then aseptically transferred to sterile 
water, they grow into germ-free fry. Since 
they, unlike some fry, can be raised on 
dried food which can be sterilized without 
losing its nutritive properties, the fish can 
be brought to germ-free maturity.— 
Science (May 17, 1957): 987. 
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PROTECTION AGAINST THESE 
COMMON POULTRY DISEASES 


- coccidiosis - synovitis - heramitiasis 
- histomoniasis - salmonelloses 


Two nitrofurans—FuROxONE and Furactn—exhibit 

unique advantages in the prevention or control of 

avian diseases. Low concentrations provide wide- 

spectrum antimicrobial activity yet permit the development 
of natural immunity. Rapidly metabolized, there is 

no danger of drug residue in tissue, even if birds are 
medicated up to the time of slaughter. The nitrofurans 

have no deleterious effect on eggs or egg production; 
provide protection to turkeys raised on range. 


FUROXONE* CONCENTRATE VETERINARY 


or 
For the prevention or treatment of salmonelloses 
(fowl typhoid, pullorum and the paratyphoids) ; 
histomoniasis (blackhead) ; hexamitiasis; synovitis 
(infectious arthritis) due to a filterable agent, and 
susceptible secondary bacterial infections associated 
with C. R. D. and nonspecific enteritis. Increases 
the efficiency of food utilization at lower dosages. 


EASILY ADMINISTERED IN FEED 

in bacterial infections, fF Uroxone Concentrate is 
used at the prophylactic level of 1.5 oz. to each 100 Ibs. 
of feed and at the control level of 3 oz. per 100 Ibs. 

in protozoal infections, « prophylactic level of 3 oz. 
per 100 Ibs. feed and a control level of 4.5 oz. 

per 100 Ibs. feed are usually recommended. 


FURACIN® WATER-MIX VETERINARY 


enano OF 
New dosage form of Furactn—an effective coccidiostat 
against E. tenella and necatrix. In cartons of 330 Gm. 
with plastic scoop, to medicate 50 gallons of drinking water. 
AVAILABLE THROUGH YOUR PROFESSIONAL VETERINARY DISTRIBUTOR 


NITROFURANS— 
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Veterinarian wanted to operate small animal clinic 
in connection with a small animal hospital. Can be 
recent graduate, if he feels qualified. Excellent oppor- 
tunity. Salary leading to profit-sharing basis. Address: 
C. R. Plegge, D.V.M., 10403 St. Charles R.R., St. 
Ann (St. Louis), Mo. 


Veterinarian desired as an “associate” in an ex- 
panding small and large animal practice, 20 miles 
south of Chicago. Associate will be in complete 
charge. A guaranteed minimum income ($5400 year- 
ly), with a percentage clause in the working agree- 
ment, whereby income potentialities are unlimited. 
All instruments, medicines, and car operating ex- 
penses furnished by business; need only have own 
car. Position available immediately. Address “Box P 
13,"" c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Man needed for small animal practice during Jan- 
uary and February, 1958. Must be capable of as- 
suming complete management if necessary. State 
required salary. Address “Box P 26,” c/o JOURNAL 
of the AVMA. 


Assistantship available in mixed practice in Mon- 
tana. Give details, experience, and salary expected 


To insure prompt delivery, replies should 

be carefully addressed: Complete box 

number as given in the ad, AVMA, 600 
S. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 5, IIL. 


Provides an accurate pattern against which to cut with knife or 
razor biade. Fits firmly, cannot move or slip when clamped into 
position. Made of non-rusting, light, cast aluminum, highly polished 
Lasts a lifetime with minimum care. Simplicity of design and con- 


struction reduces possibility of breakage or 
mechanical! failure. Forms immediately availa- 


ble to provide distinctive marking of these 
breeds 
Boxer —- postpaid $15.00 
Boston Terrier — postpaid $15.00 yo 
Great Dane — postpaid $15.00 
Doberman — postpaid $15.00 \ 1 
Set of above four — postpaid $50.00 oS 
These patented “championship” forms are pat- v 
termed after markings of winners of top honors f' y 
in show competition. Forms for other breeds 
made on special order. Sold to veterinarians } 
only. Send check or money order. 


MatALLAN LABORATORI ES 
Route No. 2, Box 420. Lansing, Michigan 


in first. letter. Age no limitation. Address “Box P 
34."’ c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Wanted—Positions 


Veterinarian, now engaged in own successful prac- 
tice for 19 years, wants to contact group practice 
setup, or, a reputable, honest, small animal hospital 
operator, with view of full partnership. UP graduate, 
married, two children; no liquor, hard worker, good 
personality. I am desirous of making a change so I 
can spend some time with my family. Location not 
too important, but prefer Middlewest or West. Ad- 
dress “Box P 32,” c/o JourNaL of the AVMA. 


Wanted—Practices 


Want to purchase mixed or small! animal practice. 
Prefer Middlewest or West. Living quarters desired, 
but not essential. Would consider practice large 
enough for two men. Address “Box P 31,” c/o 
JouRNAL of the AVMA. 


For Sale or Lease—Practices 


Fully equipped small animal hospital for sale 
with active practice in a thriving residential area of 
New York City; worthy of investigation. Address 
“Box P 29,” c/o Journal of the AVMA. 


Unusual opportunity for veterinarian to purchase 
one of Massachusetts’ most widely known lucrative 
animal hospitais for an amazingly small down pay- 
ment. Ability, ambition, can bring great return to 
selected applicant. Address “Box P 14,” c/o Jour- 
NAL of the AVMA 


Completely equipped boarding kennel for sale; 
fine clientele. Separate building for veterinary office; 
partially furnished two bedroom, two bath, river 
front home. No veterinarian in this growing com- 
munity, near Ellinor Village. Mr. & Mrs. H. W. 
Beatty, Box 123, Ormond Beach, Florida. 


Fully equipped hospital for sale in Los Angeles, 
California area. 3-room apartment available next 
door. Ideal mixed practice. $7,000 down will han- 
dle. Owner retiring. Address “Box M 27,” c/o 
JOURNAL of the AVMA 


Excellent opportunity for graduate veterinarian 
and his lay father or brother. Located in central 
Michigan, outside of small town in dairy area. Com- 
bination small animal hospital and farm store on 
main highway; 30% small and 70% large animals. 
Gross last year $110,000. Price of both businesses, 
including building and inventories, $27,000. Reason 
for selling—other business interests. Address ‘Box 
P 25,” c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA 


Mixed practice in New York State for sale; 70% 
large animal, 30% small animal. Completely equipped 
small animal hospital. Rapidly growing area. Beau- 
tiful home and grounds. Address “Box P 30,” c/o 
JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Miscellaneous 


Salesmen wanted—Producer of nationally known 
ethical veterinary line offers opportunity for two 
men to call on Ohio veterinarians. Address “Box 
P 28."’ c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA 


(Continued on p. 54) 
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IN NERVOUS, HYPEREXC/TABLE DOGS 


MEPROBAMATE 
Licensed under U. S. Patent No. 2,724,720 


ALLAYS BOTH MENTAL AND MUSCULAR DISTRESS 


By its unique “dual blocking action” on lems of treating small animals: 

abnormal stimuli, EQUANIL relieves not only —_1) Nervousness in the dog creates an ele- 

small animal anxiety and tension, but also ment of excitability that may overshadow 

the nervousness, excitability, unruliness and — and obscure accuracy of diagnosis, and 

viciousness that so often accompany them. _) This excitability, may strain the relation- 
And in the frequently-encountered prob- _ship between veterinarian and client. 


EQUANIL SOLVES BOTH PROBLEMS—simultaneously! 


AVAILABLE: 
200 and 400 mg. Tablets, 
bottles of 50. 


SUPPLIED ONLY TO THE PROFESSIONS 


R 
Philadelphia 1, Pa 
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"BROKEN TEETH 


—repaired in bottom clipper blades. 
Top and bottom blades sharpened to 
match. Save money—Guaranteed. 
Prices on Request 
HIGHLY SPECIALIZED SHARPENING 
Sales— Repairing on Oster 
and Stewart clippers. 
Sharpened Blades Tested on Rabbit Fur 


OSTER A2 STEwart 
Prompt Service—Est. 17 years 


man. TO 


CLIPPER SERVICE 


Pregnancy diagnosis in mares—45th to 150th day. 
Request mailing tubes; $7.00, 2 or more, $6.00 each. 
Pregnancy Diagnostic Laboratories, Dysart, Iowa. 


Artificial Ud der—Beco Litter Feeder—nurses 8 
puppies simultaneously. Stays warm; easily cleaned 
and sterilized. Complete unit, $15; guaranteed 
Breeders Equipment Co., Flourtown, Pa 


Breedersleve—the disposable obstetrical sleeve. 
Package of 25 with detachable chest band, $5.00; 
lower wholesale prices. Free sample upon request. 
Breeders Equipment Co., Flourtown, Pa. 


Heavy-duty veterinary cattle chute gate, holds all 
size cattle securely for surgery, etc. Full price $34.88. 
Free folder. Dept. V, 907 — 12th St., Santa Monica, 
Calif. 


Too Late to Classify 


Veterinarian wanted to assist in small animal prac- 
tice in Midwestern city. Single man preferred. Living 
quarters furnished. Address “Box P 36,” c/o Jour- 
NAL of the AVMA. 


Predominately large animal practice for sale in 
Nebraska county seat. This is centrally located in 
good irrigated area; progressive community and ex- 
cellent schools. Address “Box P 37,” c/o JouRNAI 
of the AVMA. 


Kansas graduate, 1955, married, desires position 
in small animal practice in Middlewest or West. 
Military obligation recently completed. Address ‘Box 
P 38,’ c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


The Echidna (Spiny Anteater).—This 
Australian mammal, a marsupial like the 
platypus, lays eggs which are placed in a 
pouch where they are hatched and the 
young fed on milk from glands in the 
pouch. The echidna is about 15 inches long 
and is covered, like a porcupine, with yel- 
lowish, pointed quills, 2 inches long. It is 
an anteater with no teeth, a hardened 
snout, a long sticky tongue to collect ants, 
and strong digging limbs armed with claws 
to demolish an anthill. It is practically un- 
known, even in A Dumb 
Anim. (May, 1957): 8. 
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For the time... 


two living, modified viruses 


are combined in 


for simultaneous immunization 
of dogs against 


with a single injection 


* Trademark for 
CANINE DISTEMPER VACCINE 
Modified Live Virus, Chick-Embryo Omgin 
and INFECTIOUS CANINE HEPATITIS VAGCINE 


Modified Live Virus, Canine Tissue Culture Origin 
Combined, Vacuum Dried 


An original research development of 


COMPANY 


PITMAN-MOORE 
Division of 


INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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a new adreno corticotrophic complex for improved 
action against a wide range of body stresses 


TRICORTAN 


Corticotrophin A with Ammonium Carboxymethylcellulose 


here’s how 


direct stimulation 
by subcutaneous 
injection 


hastens 
recovery in 
ketosis 
inflammatory 
skin disorders ADRENAL 


. regulation of 
carbohydrate and 
protein metabolism 


CORTEX 
allergic diseases 


bone and joint 
diseases 


ophthalmic diseases 


systemic stress 
conditions 


Tricortan stimulates the 


adrenal cortex to produce 


the entire spectrum of 
cortical hormones at an 
increased rate. 


. proinflammatory 


effects 


regulation of 
salt and water 
balance 


Tricortan is effective: 


1. Stimulates secretion of the entire spectrum of 
adrenal hormones. 2. Its activity is prolonged. 
3. Unique formulation protects the deposit of active 
ingredient from decomposition by tissue enzymes 
after injection. 


Tricortan is safe: 


1. Does not produce adrenal damage or atrephy. 
2. Does not inhibit or impair the normal healing 
process or immune response. 3. Is highly purified, 


free from side actions and allergic response. 
Tricortan is convenient: 


1. Is consistently free flowing. 2. Concentration of 
40 U.S.P. units of adreno corticotrophic activity per 
cc. is ideal for both small and large animal use. 
3. Available from all Jen-Sal Branches in individually 
packaged 5 cc. vials. 


Jensen - Salsbery 


Laboratories, Inc. 
Kansas City, Missouri 
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